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Jackson,    Mr: 


AueustHS 


Washington 


ANOTHER  instance  of  Lincoln's  kindliness 
and  keenness  in  judging  human 
character  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
privately  printed  brochure,  "A  Pair  Rebel's 
Interview  With  Abraham  Lincoln,"  in  the 
exhibit  of  Lincolniana  from  the  collection 
of  Stuart  W.  Jackson  of  Montclair,  now  on 
display  at  the  Lafayette  College  Library, 
Easton,  Pa.  In  an  effort  to  locate  her 
brother,  who  had  left  the  University  of 
Virginia  to  fight  in  the  Confederate  army, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Jackson,  mother  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  accompanied  by  three  influential 
friends,  approached  President  Lincoln  about 
the  possibility  of  securing  a  pass  to  the 
various  federal  prisons. 

When  the  facts  of  the  case  had  been 
stated  by  Francis  P.  Blair  Sr.,  one  of  the 
three  friends,  Lincoln  turned  to  Mrs. 
Jackson — then  Miss  Mary  Tuley  Neilson — 
and  said,  "You  are  loyal,  of  course."  Her 
reply,  "Yes,  loyal  to  the  heart's  core— to 
Virginia,"  astonished  the  three  men  who 
had  labored  so  hard  to  effect  the  interview. 
But,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  "The 
President  just  seemed  as  if  he  was  trying 
to  look  me  through,  withdrawing  his  hand 
from  his  pocket  and  stroking  his  chin,  we 
both  gazed  steadily  at  each  other  a  moment, 
then  turning  to  his  desk,  he  wrote  a  few 
lines,  handed  the  paper  to  me,  and  bowed 
us  out."' 

The  three  men  were  Infuriated  with  the 
impetuous  young  girl  and  thought  that  the 
interview  had  come  to  nothing,  but  when 
the  note  was  opened,  it  read: 

"To  Commanders  of  Ports  containing 
rebel  prisoners: 

"Permit  the  bearer,  Miss  Neilson,  to  pass 
in  and  make  inquiries   about   her   brother; 
she  Is  an  honest  girl  and  can  be  trusted." 
"(Signed)     A.    LINCOLN." 

Miss  Neilson,  after  locating  her  brother 
in  Camp  Chase,  O.,  continued  to  administer 
aid  to  wounded  Confederate  prisoners  until 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Although  'ah 
ardent  Southerner,  who  always  kept  the 
flag  of  the  Confederacy  hanging  in  her 
room,  she  remained  a  staunch  Lincoln 
admirer  through  her  long  life. 
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Washington  -  hospital 


Civil  War  Veteran, 
88,  Recalls  Friendly 
u   Talk  with  Lincoln 

WHEELING,  W.  Va.,  Au&.  8.— (UP) 
—John  Jackson,  88-year-old  Civil  war 
veteran,  marched  with  Sherman  to  the 
sea,  was  consoled  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  a  hospital,  and  saw  Jefferson  Davis 
thrown  into  irons  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
Now  he  seeks  solace  in  an  obscure 
arborial  retreat  near  here,  which  has 
been  his  home  for  the  last  15  years. 

Jackson  said  recently  that  his  father 
and   five   brothers  all   enlisted   in   the  ! 
Union  forces.  He  was  18  when  the  war 
OToke  out  and  lived  alone,  yet  he  -en- 
listed   with    Company    F,    180th    Ohio  j 
Infantry,  fighting  with  Gen.  Sherman.  I 

Speaking  of  his  meeting  with  Pres-  \ 
ident  Lincoln,  Jackson  said: 

"While  my  company  was  encamped  I 
on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Potomac  I 
became  suddenly  ill  and  was  taken  to 
Army  Square  hospital.  There  the 
doctors  gave  orders  to  send  me  home, 
as  they  said  I  would  not  live. 

"After  being  in  the  hospital  a  month, 
word  came  that  my  company  was  en- 
Jraining  for  down  south.  I  would  never 
leave  the  war — it  claimed  my  father 
-and  five  brothers — so  I  appealed  to  the 
President. 

"He  saw  me.   He   was  friendly   and 
Asked  me  to  tell  my  experiences.  Then 
I  he  made  arrangements  for  me  to  join 
my  comrades  again." 

Jackson  saw  Jefferson  Davis  thrown 
in  irons  following  the  battle  of  Rich- 
mond, When  a  portion  of  his  company 
went  to  the  fortress. 


Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  -  84,  Greensburg,  Indiana 

Saw  Lincoln  when  he  snoke   in  Greensburg  while  enroute  to  'Washington,  D.  C, 

Courtesy  of  Luther  Braden     (Letter  under  Wm.  Boyl) 


Lincoln  on  His  Feet 

1171 TH  all  the  great  strength  and 
"  physical  power  of  Abraham  Linc- 
oln, his  physique  was  far  from  that 
of  an  athlete.  He  was  stoop-should- 
ered, hollow-chested.  He  himself 
declared  he  was  disposed  to  "con- 
sumption." He  believed  he  would  be 
subject  to  the  disease  if  he  were  to 
go  to  Chicago  and  hang  his  shingle 
and  settle  down  to  the  practise  of  law 
there.  He  stuck  to  the  smaller  Spring- 
field, with  its  rural  atmosphere. 

He  was  six  feet,  four  inches,  tall. 
He  wore  a  No.  7  hat.  His  hands  and 
feet  were  very  large.  He  was  thin, 
almost  scrawny.  He  leaned  forward 
when  he  walked.  His  legs  and  arms 
were  disproportionately  long  and  may 
have  given  that  to  his  appearance 
which  started  the  eastern  newspapers 
caricaturing  him  as  the  "Illinois  Ape." 
He  was  lampooned  as  almost  no  other 
President  has  been,  but  he  had  grown 
up  in  a  hard  school  where  he  had 
learned  how  to  take  it  on  the  chin  and 
grin. 

As  a  speaker,  Lincoln's  stance  was 
simple.  He  stood  firmly  upon  both 
feet,  his  feet  parallel,  toe  even  with 
toe,  heel  with  heel.  He  advanced 
neither  foot.  He  did  not  walk  about 
the  platform,  in  fact,  he  seldom 
changed  his  position.  He  did  not 
feel  need  for  resting  a  hand  upon 
anything.  He  did  not  lean  against 
anything.  He  did  not  have  to  stand 
behind  a  desk  or  a  chair  when  speak- 
ing. He  walked  slowly  out  into  the 
open,  took  a  position  and  maintained 
it  throughout  his  address. 

He  did  not  gesticulate  extravagant- 
ly with  his  hands  and  arms.  Before 
getting  warmed  to  his  subject,  he 
would  stand  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  his  right  hand  clasping  the  left 

hand  and  wrist.  He  was  awkward  at 
first  from  a  feeling  of  diffidence,  em- 
barassment.  As  this  feeling  left  him, 
he  would  bring  his  hands  around  in 
front  of  him.  He  would  run  one  hand 
through  his  coarse  black  hair,  rough- 
ening it  up.  Then  he  might  clasp  his 
hands  in  front  of  him,  twirling  his 
thumbs  slowly.  As  his  interest  in- 
creased, his  left  hand  would  take  hold 
of  the  left  lapel  of  his  coat  and  his 
right  hand  would  be  used  in  gestures. 
He  would  point  his  ideas,  one  by  one, 
with  the  long,  bony  index  finger  of 
his  right  hand.  As  he  sought  to  em- 
phasize certain  facts  he  might  express 
joy  or  pleasure  with  both  hands, 
palms  upward,  raised  to  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  but  if  he  sought  to  express 
detestation,  as  of  slavery,  he  would 
throw  both  arms  upward,  with  fists 
clenched  in  a  forceful  gesture  that 
denounced  as  loudly  as  the  accom- 
panying words. 

Not  less  than  the  gestures  of  his 
hands  were  those  he  made  with  his 
head,  as  he  threw  it  this  way  and  that 
to  enforce  his  statements,  and  with 
his  exceedingly  expressive  features  he 
gave  emphasis  as  few  speakers  are 
able  to  do  with  mere  changes  of 
countenance. 


Jamison,   Capt.  B°dy  guard 

/  At  times,  in  the  midst  of  a  platform 
1' speech,  some  opportunity  would  oc- 
cur to  him  that  would  cause  him  to 
depart  from  his  almost  unvarying 
stance.  In  one  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates,  to  refute  a  statement  the 
Little  Giant  had  made,  he  turned 
suddenly  to  O.  B.  Ficklin,  seated  be- 
hind him  on  the  platform,  seized  him 
and  dragged  him  to  the  front  to  de- 
mand that  he  acknowledge  he  knew  a 
Douglas  statement  to  be  false. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  his 
stance  was  steady.  He  was  firm  on 
his  feet,  forgetful  of  his  body,  as  his 
mind  ordered  the  effective  gestures  of 
hands  and  head. 

Lincoln  was  already  for  tests  of 
strength  when  he  was  young.  On 
one  occasion,  with  the  aid  of  a  sort 
of  harness  of  ropes  and  straps  about 
his  hips,  he  made  the  villagers  gape 

by  raising  a  weight  of  an  even  half 
t0n — a  box  filled  with  rocks. 

Lincoln  could  not  only  lift  great 
weights,  but  could  throw  a  cannon  ball 
or  a  maul  farther  than  anyone  else. 
He  explained  that  this  was  due  to  the 
great  length  of  his  arms  which  gave 
the  projectile  a  longer  swing  and  more 
momentum  before  it  was  released.  He 
sometimes  used  this  form  of  strength 
to  pick  up  an  agressor  in  a  brawl  and 
literally  throw  him  out  of  the  fight. 

Despite  a  certain  awkwardness  and 
uncouthness  of  movement,  when  he 
walked,  Lincoln  could  be  as  light  on 
his  feet  as  anyone.  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
says;  "Lincoln  had  a  way  of  slipping 
through  the  door  into  a  roomful  of 
men  so  that  he  was  there  before  they 
saw  him.  His  feet,  though  large,  had 
cat-sinews;  he  was  swift  and  sure  in 
movements  at  certain  moments;  when 
aroused  there  was  a  panther  subtlety 
about  him." 

Lincoln  on  his  feet,  whether  work- 
ing with  his  hands  or  with  his  head, 
was  a  match  for  all  comers. 


Captain  Jamison  who  was  captain  of 
Lincoln's  bodyguard,  wearing  Lincoln's 
inaugural  coat  and  car-ruing  Lincoln's 
cane.  The  coat  and  cane  were  prer 
sernted  to  Captain  Jamison  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln    after    her    husband's    death. 


Captain    Jamison 

This  interesting  photograph  accom- 
panying these  notes  was  given  to  the 
writer  by  George  Gynn,  president  of 
the  American  Lumber  Co. 

Captain  Jamison  was  one  of  Lin- 
coln's body-guards.  He  is  seen  in  this 
picture  wearing  Lincoln's  Inaugural 
coat  and  carrying  Lincoln's  cane.  Th? 
coat  and  cane  were  presented  to  Cap- 
tain Jamison  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  after 
Lincoln's  tragic  death.  The  picture 
was  taken  at  Lake  Como,  Fla. 


Courtship  of  Lincoln 
Portrayed  in  New  Salem 

Ann  Rutledge,  18,  in  Role  at 
Restored  Tavern 

NEW  SALEM,  111.,  June  17  (IP).— 
Abraham  Lincoln's  courtship  of  Ann  \ 
Rutledge  was  portrayed  today  in 
this  restored  pioneer  village.  At  the 
same  tavern  where  Lincoln  met  her 
famous  ancestor,  red-haired  Ann 
Rutledge,  eighteen  years  old.  of  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  greeted  E.  S.  Mitchell, 
6  foot  4  inch  oil  dealer,  of  Peters- 
burg, 111.,  who  played  the  role  of 
Lincoln  opposite  Miss  Rutledge  this 
evening. 

Were  Lincoln  alive  today  the 
scene  would  be  a  familiar  one.  The 
tavern  built  by  James  Rutledge 
more  than  a  century  ago  has  been 
restored  and  furnished  with  original 
articles  owned  by  Rutledge  descend- 
ents.  Nearly  twenty  other  original 
cabins  are  in  the  state  park. 

The  first  step  toward  restoration 
of  the  village  was  taken  in  1906 
when  William  Randolph  Hearst,  the 
publisher,  purchased  the  site  and 
transferred  it  to  the  old  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association  which  in 
turn  conveyed  it  to  the  state  for 
a  park.  The  General  Assembly  ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  town  in  1931. 
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IN  LINCOLN  PAGEANT— 

Pretty     eighteen -year -old 

Ann  Rutledge  of  Ottumwa, 

la.,  in,  the  role  of  her  great 

great    aunt    of    the    same 

name,    the    sweetheart    of 

Abraham  Lincoln,  and  E.  S. 

9  Mitchell  of  Petersburg,  111., 

>#as:  Lincoln,  will  turn  back 

the  pages  of  history  tonight 

fin  a  pageant  at  Salem,  111., 

,'depicting  Lincoln's  "Salem 

.iyears."  (#>)  wirephtto^ 
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Janes,   Mrs.   David  P. 


A  Lincoln  Story 


MRS.  DAVID  P.  JANES 

Kin  to  Woman  Who  Assisted  at  Lincoln's  Birtli. 

•      ••••••*        **•••••• 

RESIDENT 

Tells  How  Kin 
Aided  at  Birth 


The  United  States  Monday 
might  not  have  observed  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Great  Emancipator,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great-great- 
grandmother  of  Mrs.  David 
P.  Janes,  4222  Sheridan  ave. 

It  was  this  woman,  according 
to  Mrs.  Janes,  who  was  the 
midwife  at  Lincoln's  birth.  Doc- 
tors were  scarce  in  those  days 
and  Mrs.  Janes'  great-great- 
grandmother  was  the  only  mid- 
wife in  the  vicinity. 

Mrs.  Janes  is  the  wife  of  the 
supervisor  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  here  who  was 
former  assistant  attorney  general 
of  Missouri.  She  told  the  story  of 
Lincoln's  birth  at  her.  home  Mon- 
day— 131  years  after  its  occur- 
rence. 


Gloomy  Day. 

The  day  of  Lincoln's  birth — Feb. 
12,  1809 — was  gray  and  gloomy, 
according  to  the  story  which  has 
been  handed  down  four  genera- 
tions to  Mrs.  Janes. 

There  were  few  residents  in  the 
uncultivated  farm  community  near 
Hodgenville,  Ky.,  where,  in  a 
roughly-hewn  log  cabin,  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  was  already  in 
labor. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  not  the  calm 
and  collected  man  his  son  was  to 
become,  was  worried  about  his 
wife  and  started  out  in  search  of 
the  only  midwife  in  the  entire 
county. 

Aunt  Peggy. 

The  woman  was  Mrs.  Mary  En- 
low,  known  to  the  community  she 
served  as  "Aunt  Peggy."  It  was 
she  who  was  to  become  the  great- 
great-grandmother  of  Mrs.   Janes. 

On  the  way  to  the  Enlow  cabin, 
Thomas  Lincoln  met  Mrs.  Enlow's 
son,  Abraham,  16,  who,  on  horse- 
back, was  on  his  way  to  a  grist 
mill,  in  the  backwoods  Kentucky 
community. 

Thomas  Lincoln  sped  the  boy 
homeward  to  get  his  mother 
with  the  promise,  "If  the  child 
is  a  boy,  I'll  name  it  after  you." 

Mrs.  Enlow  hurried  through  the 
bleak  day  to  arrive  at  the  Lincoln 
homestead  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  event  which  was  to  play  such 
an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Anxious   Father. 

Little  information  has  come 
down  to  Mrs.  Janes  concerning  the 
actual  birth.  Mrs.  Janes  believes, 
however,  that  the  anxiety  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  concerning  the 
birth,  and  the  lack  of  medical  fa- 
cilities in  the  tiny  cabin  might 
have  proven  disastrous  had  it  not 
been  for  the  help  of  Mrs.  Enlow. 

To  Mrs.  Enlow,  however,  it  was 
just  another  birth  to  a  pioneer 
mother. 

Subsequently  the  new-born  boy 
was  named  Abraham  after  the  son 
of  the  midwife. 

He's  Convinced. 

As  time  went  on,  residents '  of 
Hardin  county — since  changed  to 
LaRue  county — came  to  believe 
that  Abraham  Enlow  was  the  ac- 
tual father  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  Janes  says  her  father,  James 
W.  Catlett,  was  firmly  convinced 
of  this. 

Mrs.   Enlow's  daughter,   Marga- ! 
ret,  later  married  a  Conrad  Walt-  j 
ers.     Walters'    daughter   was   the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Janes'  father,  who 
was  born  within  a  mile  of  the  Lin- 
coln cabin  in  1827. 

Mrs.  Janes  was  born  when  her 
father  was  67.  Her  birthplace 
was  in  Shelby  county,  Missouri. 


Direct  Descendant. 
Also  in  Mrs.  Janes'  family  his- 
tory is  the  record  of  her  direct 
descendency  from  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Qeorge  Washing- 
ton, who  was  Col.  William  Ball  of 
Virginia. 

The  Janes  family  moved  to  Des 
Moines  from  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
two  years  ago. 

•     •     • 
In  Picture. 

Other  Iowans  have  a  part  in  the 
Lincoln  family  picture.  Iowa  blood' 
entered  the  Lincoln  family  tree 
with  the  marriage  of  the  presi- 
dent's son,  Robert,  to  Mary  Har- 
lan, daughter  of  Senator  James 
M.  Harlan  of  Mount  Pleasant,  la., 
and  first  of  16  Iowa  men  to  serve 
in    presidential    cabinets. 

Jessie  Lincoln,  granddaughter  of 
the  president  and  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln, 
married  Warren  Beckwith,  a  na- 
tive of  Mount  Pleasant,  la.  A 
daughter  of  this  couple  and  great 
granddaughter  of  the  president, 
Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  was  born 
at  Mount  Pleasant  and  is  still  liv- 
ing. 
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Jttnes.   Mtsl~    lfcwia 


A  Lincoln  btory 


MRS.  DAVID  P.  JANES 

Kin  to  Woman  Who  Assisted  at  Lincoln's  Birth. 

•      ••••••*        ••*•**.-•• 

RESIDENT  ^**r*  ^^p^ 

Tells  How  Kin 
Aided  at  Birth 


Her  Kin  Saw 
.Lincoln  Born 
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anes — 

Continued  from.  Page  1. 


Thomas  Lincoln  met  Mrs.  Enlow's 
son,  Abraham,  16,  who,  on  horse- 
back, was  on  his  way  to  a  grist 
mill,  in  the  backwoods  Kentucky 
community. 

Thomas  Lincoln  sped  the  boy 
homeward  to  get  his  mother 
with  the  promise,  "If  the  child 
is  a  boy,  I'll  name  it  after  you." 

Mrs.  Enlow  hurried  through  the 
bleak  day  to  arrive  at  the  Lincoln 
homestead  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  event  which  was  to  play  such 
an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Anxious  Father. 

Little  information  has  come 
down  to  Mrs.  Janes  concerning  the 
actual  birth.  Mrs.  Janes  believes, 
however,  that  the  anxiety  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  concerning  the 
birth,  and  the  lack  of  medical  fa- 
cilities in  the  tiny  cabin  might 
have  proven  disastrous  had  it  not 
been  for  the  help  of  Mrs.  Enlow. 

To  Mrs.  Enlow,  however,  it  was 
just  another  birth  to  a  pioneer 
mother. 

Subsequently  the  new-born  bo|j 
was  named  Abraham  after  the  son 
of  the  midwife. 


He's  Convinced. 

As  time  went  on,  residents  of 
Hardin  county— since  changed  to 
LaRue  county— came  to  believe 
that  Abraham  Enlow  was  the  ac- 
tual father  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  Janes  says  her  father,  James 
W.  Catlett,  was  firmly  convinced 
of  this. 

Mrs.  Enlow's  daughter,   Marga 


The  United  States  Monday 
might  not  have  observed  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Great  Emancipator,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great-great- 
grandmother  of  Mrs.  David 
P.  Janes,  4222  Sheridan  ave. 

It  was  this  woman,  according 
to  Mrs.  Janes,  who  was  the 
midwife  at  Lincoln's  birth.  Doc- 
tors were  scarce  in  those  days 
and  Mrs.  Janes'  great-great- 
grandmother  was  the  only  mid- 
wife in  the  vicinity. 

Mrs.  Janes  is  the  wife  of  the 
supervisor  of  the  interstate  -com- 
merce commission  here  who  was 
former  assistant  attorney  general 
|of  Missouri.  She  told  the  story  of 
Lincoln's  birth  at  her  home  Mon- 
day— 131  years  after  its  occur- 
rence. 


Gloomy  Day. 

The  day  of  Lincoln's  birth— Feb. 
12  1809— was  gray  and  gloomy, 
according  to  the  story  which  has 
been  handed  down  four  genera- 
tions to  Mrs.  Janes. 

There  were  few  residents  in  the 
uncultivated  farm  community  near 
Hodgenville,  Ky.,  where,  in  al 
roughly-hewn  log  cabin,  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  was  already  in 
labor. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  not  the  calm 
and  collected  man  his  son  was  to.i 
become,  was  worried  about  his  I 
wife  and  started  out  in  search  of  I 
the  only  midwife  in  the  entire 
county. 

Aunt  Peggy. 

The  woman  was  Mrs.  Mary  En- 
low, known  to  the  community  she 
served  as  "Aunt  Peggy."  It  was 
she  who  was  to  become  the  great- 
great-grandmother  of  Mrs.  Janes. 
On  the  way  to  the  Enlow  cabin, 


ret,  later  married  a  Conrad  Walt- 
ers. Walters'  daughter  was  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Janes'  father,  who 
was  born  within  a  mile  of  the  Lin- 
coln cabin  in  1827. 

Mrs.   Janes  was  born  when  her 
father    was    67.      Her    birthplace 
was  in  Shelby  county,  Missouri. 
Direct  Descendant. 

Also  in  Mrs.  Janes'  family  his- 
tory is  the  record  of  her  direct 
descendency  from  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  George  Washing- 
ton, who  was  Col.  William  Ball  of 
Virginia. 

The  Janes  family  moved  to  Des 
Moines  from  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
two  years  ago. 

•     •    • 
In  Picture. 

Other  Iowans  have  a  part  in  the 
Lincoln  family  picture.  Iowa  blood 
entered    the    Lincoln    family    tree 


Janes — 

Continued  on  Page  Seven. 


with  the  marriage  01  tne  presi- 
dent's son,  Robert,  to  Mary  Har- 
lan, daughter  of  Senator  James 
M.  Harlan  of  Mount  Pleasant,  la., 
and  first  of  16  Iowa  men  to  serve 
in    presidential    cabinets. 

Jessie  Lincoln,  granddaughter  of 
the  president  and  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln, 
married  Warren  Beckwith,  a  na- 
tive of  Mount  Pleasant,  la.  A 
daughter  of  this  couple  and  great 
granddaughter  of  the  president, 
Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  was  born 
at  Mount  Pleasant  and  is  still  liv- 
ing. 
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Old  Fashioned  Residence  i«  Elaborately 
Decorated  and  Life  of  Martyred 
President  and  His  Associates  Are 
Subjects  for  Interesting  Papers — Dr. 
William  Jayne  Relates  Personal' 
Knowledge  of  Life  of  Emancipator. 

The  quaint  old-fashioned  home  of 
Lincoln,  -with  the  long- preserved  fur- 
nishings draped  In  the  national  colors, 
was  the  scene  of  an  interesting  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  the  martyred  presi- 
dent's birthday  yesterday.  The  pro- 
gram was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Old  residents  and  life-long  friends  of 
Lincoln  participated  in  the  program. 
Among  these  was  Dr.  William  Jayne, 
a  close  personal  friend  of  Lincoln's, 
Whose  paper  dealt  entirely  with  "The 
Man  Lincoln." 

The  large  old-fashioned  dining  room 
was  especially  charming  with  draper- 
ies of  the  American  flag  in  evidence 
and  a  huge  bowl  of  American  Beauty 


Dr.   William  Jayne, 

Who   knew     Lincoln,      Tells      of   Him    to 
Daughters   of   American   Revolution 

roses  In  the  center  of  the  table.  The 
Daughters  assembled  In  the  parlor  and 
living  room  of  the  old  home  to  listen 
to  the  program  prepared  by  Miss  Olive 
Sattley.  ""The  Friends  of  Lincoln" 
was  discussed  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Palmer, 
widow  of  the  former  governor  of  II li- 
r.ois,  Alfred  Orendorff,  president  of  the 
State  Historical  society,  Mrs.  Stuart 
Brown  and  Miss  SavUla  Hlnrichsen  of 
Lincoln. 


Interesting  Papers  Are  Read. 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Crabbe,  acting  regent, 
presided.  The  two  law  partners  of 
Lincoln,  Major  John  Stuart  and  Judge 
'  Logan,  were  discussed  by  Mrs.  Stuart 
Brown  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Palmer.  The 
integrity  and  ability  of  both  these  men 
was  the  subject. 

William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  was  the  subject  of  Alfred  Or- 
endorff s  address.  He  spoke  of  the  first 
meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  arrival  of  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Sangamon  river  opposite 
Springfield.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Hern- 
jdon's  clerkship  in  Joshua  Speed's  store 
and  of  his  rooming  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
over  this  store. 

Mrs.  G.  Clinton  Smith  and  Miss  Hln- 
richsen of  Lincoln  gave  short  interest- 
ing addresses  pert«lning  to  Lincoln 
and  gave  several  incidents  of  his  home 
life.  Several  musical  numbers  were 
given,  including  "Tenting  on  the  Old 
Camp  Ground,"  "Illinois,"  and  "The 
Soldier's  Farewell."  Mrs.  E.  S.  Ed- 
wards was  hostess  of  the  afternoon  and 
following  the  program  delicious  re- 
freshments were  served. 

Dr.  Jayne  Offers  Paper 
Doctor  Jayne's  address  was  of  some 
length  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  paper  was  read  by  Mrs 
Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  and  was  as  foL 
lows: 

I  do  not  purpose  in  my  remarks  today 
to  proceed  into  any  extended  relation  of 
the  Justly  celebrated  political  debate  be- 
tween Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas  in 
1858.  01  concerning  Mr.  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration of  the  federal  government  from 
1861  to  1865,  because  both  are  known  to 
every-  intelligent  and  well  informed  per- 
son In  our  whole  country,  and  more  espe-  \ 
cially  as  the  great  debate  and  the  trans- 
,  actions  ol  the  period  of  the  civil  war  is 
'  an  open  book  the  contents  of  which  you 
all   are   familiar  with. 

I  purpose   to   relate  facts   bearing  upon 
his    early   days   and   incidents   of   his   life, 
'  which  are  personally  known   to  me,   inci- 
[  dents    -which    may    seem    small    in    them- 
',  selves,    but  yet   serve   to   show   and   illus- 
trate the  habits,   traits  of  disposition  and 
I  character,  the  heart  and  head,  the  humor  J 
i  and   melancholy,   in  a   word,    the   peculiar  f 
and  varied  moods  of  this  pure,  kind,  gen- 
tle,  decided,   steadfast  man  in   all  affairs, 
gre;it  or  small,  private  or  public. 
j  i      He    was   sensitive   and   conscientious   at 
1 1  all    times  i  ar.d    in    every    relation    of    life, 
i  |  ar-d   never    in   youth    or   manhood    did   he 
I    knowingly  do  wrong  to  any  one.  Ii 

\r~~~ more"    than  "forty    years    have     paTTsed  fj 
I  since  his   tragic  death,   severity  yt-wra   are   < 
j !  oast  and   gone   since   he  bade  farewell  to   ' 
,'New   Salem   and   the   friends   of  his    early 'j 
j;  manhood     and     settled     in     Springfield     to  h 
'   commence  the  practice  of  law  with  John, 
T.    Stuart,    his    colleague    In    the    Illinois 
|  legislature  of  1836.     Probably  there  is  not  II 
a   man   or  woman   living   today   who   was  i 
of  adult  age  when  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Salem. 
Before   many   years   have   come   and   gone  ' 
the  last  person   who   has   taken   Mr.   Lin-  ' 
coin    by    the    hand    and    looked    into    that 
kinr"    familiar  face  will  have  passed  from 
earth. 

So  it  is  well  that  those  who  knew  him 
should  gather  up  facts,  great  and  small, 
honestly  related,  without  prejudice  or 
partiality;  let  us  in  narrating  events  and 
the  story  of  his  life,  cling  close  to  truth 
and  the  man,  then  those  who  come  after 
*  us  will  know  the  real  man — the  true  Lin- 
coln. 

Tells  of  Early  Life. 
Let  me  repeat,  if  the  story  of  his  life 
Is  truthfully  and  courageously  told — 
nothing  colored  or  suppressed,  nothing 
false  either  written  or  suggested — the 
coming  generation  will  see  and  feel  the 
presence  of  the  living  man. 

Let  us  not  b"  over  sensitive  about  his 
ancestry.  If  his  birth  was  humble  and 
his  extraction  came  from  the  ordinary 
Class    of    poor    laboring    people,    ha    Itaew 


>,. 


the  severe  struggles,  the  plain  living  and 
self-denial  which  Is  a  prioeless  discipline 
to  a  man  of  ambition,  determined  to  gain 
plaoe  and  power,  to  uplift  the  race  and 
benefit  Ma  oountry  and  mankind. 

Mr.  Ll&ooln  was  ambitious— e.  laudable 
ambition.  He  onoe  said  to  his  closest 
friend,  Joshua  Speed,  that  "he  did  not 
Wish  to  die  until  the  world  was  better  for 
hi«  having  Uved." 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  his  was 
a  beautiful,  blameless  and  beneficent  life. 

Compare  hia  life  with  Napoleon  or  Bls- 
marki  no  harshness,  cruelty  and  inno- 
oent  blood  spilt  disturbed  his  composure. 
If  he  made  mistakes  It  was  to  pardon 
and  save  life,  of  some  youthful  soldier, 
condemned  to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on  his 
post. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1836,  more 
than  seventy  years  ago.  He  was  then 
residing  at  New  Salem.  He  was  deputy 
surveyor  under  Thomas  Neale,  and  post- 
master of  the  village.  He  had  served 
one  term  in  the  legislature  and  was  a 
oandidate  for  re-election  at  the  coming 
August  election. 

At  that  time  there  was  something 
about  this  ungainly  and  poorly  clothed 
young  man  that  foretold  to  an  observing 
man  a  bright  future  in  public  political 
life. 

After  dinner  at  the  Rutledge  tavern, 
when  driving  on  the  road  to  Huron,  where 
my  father  and  Mr.  N.  W.  Edwards 
(afterwards  a  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln) had  a  store,  I  remember  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  it  occurred  only  yesterday 
my  father  said  to  Mr.  Edwards:  "Ed- 
wards, that  young  man  Lincoln  will  some 
day  be  governor  of  Illinois."  I  only  a 
lad  of  ten  years  of  age,  thought  my  fath- 
er was  oaft.  I  had  seen  at  Springfield 
two  governors  of  Illinois,  Ninian  Ed- 
wards of  Belleville  and  Joseph  Duncan 
of  Jacksonville.  They  often  came  to  our 
city,  both  well  dressed,  came  in  a  car- 
riage, with  a  fine  pair  of  horses  and 
colored  drivers.  Mr.  Lincoln,  up  to  this 
time,  had  only  been  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  one 
term  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He 
did  not  then  look  to  me  like  a  prospec- 
tive governor,  when  I  had  in  my  mind's 
eye  those  stately  gentlemen,  Edwards 
and  Duncan.  But  it  seems  that  my 
father's  foresight  was  much  better  than 
his  son's  vision,  for  in  a  little  over 
twenty  years  this  poorly  clad  and  un- 
known young  man  was  the  imperial 
ruler  of  a  country  of  fifty  million  people, 
commanding  an  army  of  a  million  men. 
a  more  effective  and  potential  army  than 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  ever  marshaled  in 
battle  array. 

Of  Mr.  Lincoln's  birth  and  ancestry 
little  need  be  said — a 'subject  of  which 
he  was  never  communicative.  His  early 
days  in  Hardin  county  were  days  of  pov- 
erty and  obscurity;  pathetic  years  of 
childhood,  which  he  never  cared  to  recall 
and,  linger  over  as  a  pleasant  memory. 
Doubtless  from  all  accounts  that  are  laid 
before  us  during  his  first  seven  years  of 
life  in  the  log  cabin  on  Nolin's  creek  he 
was  poorly  olad  and  scantily  fed.  After 
his  father  moved  to  Spencer,  county,  In- 
diana, he  lived  in  a  half-faced  camp  for 
one  year;  the  second  year  a  log  cabin 
took  the  place  of  the  camp,  but  without 
window,  door  or  floor  for  some  time. 
Lincoln   Returns  to   Kentucky. 

Food  was  abundant,  game  plenty,  deer, 
bear,  wild  turkey,  ducks,  fish  in  every 
stream,  wild  fruits  of  many  kinds  in  the 
summer  months,  and  these  fruits  were 
dried  for  winter  use;  potatoes  were  about 
the  only  vegetable  raised.  and  corn 
dodger  the  daily  bread  of  the  Lincoln 
household.  The  supply  of  groceries  and 
cooking  utensils  was  limited.  His  moth- 
er died  in  1818  of  the  prevailing  disease 
of  that  country,  known   as   the  milk-sick. 

In  1819  Lincoln  went  back  to  Kentucky 
and  returned  with  a  second  wife  in  the 
person  of  Widow  Johnson.  With  her 
came  her  three  children.  She  was  a 
woman  of  gentleness,  thrift  and  energy. 
The  new  wife  at  once  ma.de  the  cabin 
homelike.  She  taught  the  children  habits 
of   cleanliness   and   comfort. 

The  boy  became  very  fond  of  his  new 
mother  all  the  years  of  his  life.  After 
he  was  elected  president,  ^  and  before 
leaving  home  to  be  sworn  into  office,  he 
paid  his  mother  a  last  farewell  visit.  In 
speaking  of  her  he  always  called  her  his 
"angel  mother."  For  ten  years  to  oome 
he  lived  at  home,  laboring  beside  his 
father  on  the  farm,  except  when  his 
father  hired  him  out  to  his  neighbors  to 
hoe  corn,  pull  fodder,  harvest  grain,  cut 
wood   and    make   rails. 

During  these  years  he  read  more  or 
less,  eagerly  reading  whatever  books  he 
could  get  possession  of.  He  was  hungry 
for  books  and  read  intently  all  his  spare 
time,  having  no  taste  or  inclination  for 
hunting  wild  game. 


In  1830  his  restless  lather  again  moved  i 
to    Illinois      and      settled     in      Sangamon  ! 
county.     Here   they  built  a  log  cabin  and 
made    rails    sufficient    to   fence   ten   acres  j 
of  land. 

This  was  the  last  work  he  did  for  his  ! 
father.     Having   now   arrived  at  his   ma-  j 
jority,    he   left    home   and    started   out   in 
the   world    to   shift   for   himself. 

Dining   the    coming   winter   he   and   his  I 
step-brother.     John     Johnson,       and      his  I 
cousin,    John    Hanks.-   hired      out      to    a 
trader,    Denton    Offutt,    to  take   and   pilot  i 
a    flatboat   down    the   Mississippi    river   to 
New    Orleans    loaded    with    country    pro-  | 
duce    which     Offutt    would     gather    up— 
produce    needed    and    marketable     in     the 
Creole  city  of  the  south,  butter,  lard,  eggs, 
bacon,    pickled    pork,    etc. 

Failing    to    purchase     a     suitable    boat,  I1 
Lincoln  and  his   companions   built  one  at  I 
Sangamon   Town,    six  miles   northwest   of 
this    city.      In    floating   down    the    Sanga- 
mon   river    the    boat    stuck    on    the    dam  j 
built    for    Rutledge's    mill,    Just    opposite 
the  village  of  New  Salem,  and  for  nearly  j 
a   day   If  hung   bow   in   the   air,    stern   in 
the  water — shipwreck  seemed  almost  cer-  I 
tain.     The  villagers   of   Salem  turned   out  '; 
in    a    body    to    see    what     the     strangers  : 
would  do   to   save   their  boat.     While   the1 
sightseers    suggested   and    advised    a    tall, 
big  fellow  of  the  crew  worked  out  a  plan 
of  relief  and  succeeded  in  tilting  his  craft 
,  over   the   dam   and   proceeded  on   his   trip  ' 
I  down   the  river.     This   was  Lincoln's  sec- 
|  ond   trip  to  New  Orleans.     Here  he  wlt- 
;  nessed  a  public  sale  of  slave  negroes.    A  i 
young  mulatto  female  was  placed   on  the 
block.     As  the  auctioneer  was  calling  for 
the    highest    bidder   man    after    man    was 
walking    around    the    block    handling    the 
girl    as    you    would    feel    the    points_and 
••parus — ot"-ht  -hors^.      Lrncmir-  curried    ana  | 
walked    away,     expressed    his    hatred    of 
slavery,  saying  to  his  stepbrother:     "If  I  j 
ever   get   a   chance    to   hit   the   system    of  ] 
slavery  I  will  hit  damned  hard."     He  kept  i 
his  word — the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion. 

There   was  something  about   the   people 
and    village    of    Salem    which    fascinated  ,' 
Lincoln.      On    his    return    from    the    south 
after    a    brief    visit    to    his    old    home    he  i 
came    to    Salem,    settled    there   and    spent 
I  the    first    seven    years    of    his    early    and  j 
eventful    life.      Here    he    lived   and    loved, 
worked   and   sported,    laughed    and   joked. 
|  grew    merry    and    serious    as    the    varied 
!  moods    impressed    his    mental    disposition.  - 
I  Here  he  made  fast  friends  and  commenced 
his   wonderful   political   career.      Here   he, 
I  as  clerk  of  the   election  board,  performed 
his  first  official  act. 

Met  Many  Pioneer  Residents. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Green 
and  Armstrong,  Kelso  and  Duncan,  Alley 
and  Carmen,  Herndon  and  Radford,  Hill 
and  McNamara,  Rutledge  and  Berry,  and 
many  other  pioneers  of  the  vicinity. 

New  Salem  soon  became  to  him  what 
"Venice   was   to   Byron. 

"A   fairy   city   of   the   heart. 

Of  joy  the  sojourn,   of  wealth  the  mart." 

There  was  to  be  found  the  best  speci- 
men of  the  pioneer  settler,  hardy,  indus- 
trious, kind  and  courageous  men  and 
women.  As  a  physician  of  early  days  I 
knew  and  loved  them  intimately  and 
well.  I  knew  their  foibles  which  were 
superficial,  and  virtues  which  wore  innate 
and   lovable. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  first  permanent  employ- 
ment was  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Offutt,  where  he  continued  until  the 
spring  of  1832,  when  the  Indian  war 
opened  by  the  return  of  Chief  Black 
Hawk  and  his  band  tp  reoccupy  their  old 
homes  in  the  Rock  river  country. 

The  governor  calling  for   soldiers,   Lin- 
coln volunteered  -and  was  elected  captain 
j  of  his   company. 

After  the  defeat  of  Black  Hawk  at  the 
battle  of  Bad  Axe  and  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  returned  home,  and,  In  partner- 
ship with  Berry,  bought  a  store  and  be- 
came a  merchant  In  general  country 
trade.  He  soon  discovered  he  was  not  a 
success  as  a  merchant,  sold  out  his  stock 
of  goods  and  was  appointed  by  President 
Van  Bureon,  postmaster.  To  help  out  a 
living  he  became  a  deputy  surveyor  an(* 
was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, also  read  law  and  appeared  beforf 
■justices  of  the  peace  in  legal  suits;  was 
I  licensed  to  practice  law. 
1     In    the    spring   of    1837     he     moved 


Springfield,  commenced  his  enlarged  life 
as  a  lawyer,  and  entered  into  partnership 
With  Major  John  T.  Stuart.  Here  he  had 
to  meet  and  oontend  at  the  bar  with  the 
brightest  and  ablest  lawyers  of  the  state, 
Logan,  Baker,  Trumbull,  Hardin,  Purple, 
Douglas. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  he 
held  his  own  before  Judge  and  jury  with 
the   best  legal   talent  of   the   state. 

To  show  his  care  of  trust  money,  I 
would  state  that  after  he  had  moved  to 
our  city,  Mr.  James  Brown,  the  traveling 
post  office  agent,  came  into  Robert  Ir- 
win's store  and  enquired  where  he  could 
find  Mr.  Lincoln,  former  postmaster  at 
New  Salem;  that  he  wished  to  collect  the 
money  of  the  United  States  still  in  his 
possession.  William  Butler  being  pres- 
ent, said:  "Mr.  Brown,  I  will  see  Mr. 
Linooln  at  my  house  at  dinner.  He  will 
call  on  you  at  the  hotel  and  pay  you." 
At  dinner  Mr.  Butler  told  him  what  Mr. 
Brown's  business  was,  thinking  Mr.  Lin* 
coin  might  not  have  the  money  to  settle 
his  post  office  collections.  Butler  said: 
"I  will  let  you  have  the  money  to  settle 
up  your  post  office  account.  He  replied: 
"1  thank  you  very  much,  but  I  have  all 
the  money  in  my  trunk  which  belongs  to 
the  government."  The  identical  silver, 
quarters  and  twelve  and  a  half-cent 
pieoes  were  safely  put  away  in  an  old 
sock  in  his  trunk,  ready  any  day  for  im- 
mediate settlement  of  his   official   acount. 

If  every  man  handling  government 
money  was  as  careful  there  would  be  no 
defalcations.. 

Mrs.  Dolman,  wife  of  Ex-Alderman 
Dolman,  loves  to  tell  how  kind  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  to  her  years  ago, 
when  she  lived  in  her  small  home  Just 
across  the  street  from  his.  It  was  when 
little  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  nursing 
child.  She  was  very  sick,  had  no  help, 
and  an  infant  girl  to  care  for.  She  says 
Mrs.  Lincoln  often  pursued  her  little  child 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  rocked  the  cradle  until 
her  child   was  happily  asleep. 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  avarice  in 
our  subject's  mental  make-up.  Greedi- 
ness of  wealth  was  absolutely  foreign  to 
his  nature.  He  wanted  money  sufficient 
to  pa_y  ordinary  living  expenses  of  his 
household,  but  he  cared  not  for  gold  just 
to  possess  and  handle. 

To  illustrate  this  statement  I  will  re- 
late a  little  story  of  our  college  society 
of  Illinois  college  and  his  connection  with 
said  society.  It  was  customary  prior  to 
the  civil  war  for  the  literary  society  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures,  the  profits  from 
which  were  expended  to  purchase  books 
for  the  library.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  engaged 
to  deliver  one   of  the  lectures. 

Lectured    for   Small    Sum. 

After  the  lecture  was  over  and  the 
audience  had  left,  he  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  attendance  was  not  large  and 
therefore  the  receipts  at  the  door  must 
be  limited.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  kind 
smile,  said  to  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety: "I  have  not  made  much  money 
for  you  tonight."  In  reply  the  financial 
officer  said:  "When  we  pay  for  rent  of 
the  hall,  music  and  advertising  and  your 
compensation  there  will  not  be  much  left 
to  buy  books  for  the  library."  "Well, 
boys,  be  hopeful.  Pay  me  my  railway 
fare  and  fifty  cents  for  my  supper  at  the 
hotel,  and  we  are  square."  That  was 
our  subject's  kindness  and  liberality  all 
over;  yet  at  that  day  he  was  not  bur- 
dened with  cash,  and  could  have  found 
good  use  for  a  few  extra  dollars.  He 
thought  the  poor  ,  society  needed  the 
money  worse  than  he  did. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  after  his  arrival  in  our 
city,  boarded  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Butler, 
the  second  house  west  of  my  father's 
home.  I  often  observed  him,  as  he 
passed  to  and  fro  from  his  meals  to  his 
office.  He  usually  walked  alone,  his  head 
inclined  as  If  he  was  absorbed  in  deep 
thought,  unmindful  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects and  persons.  Though  he  had  his 
wonderful  gift  of  humor,  I  venture  to  as- 
sert that  in  the  long  run  of  years  that 
life  was  to  him  serious  and  earnest. 

He  once  said  to  Joshua  Speed,  his  close 
friend:  "Speed,  when  I  am  dead  I  wish 
my  friends  to  remember  that  I  always 
pluck  a  thorn  and  plant  a  rose,  when  in 
my  power."  He  roomed  with  Speed 
over  his  store  on  the  west  side  of  the 
public  square. 

If  asked  what  in  my  opinion  were  the 
,  marked  qualities  of  his  mental  organiza- 
toj  tion,  or,  in  other  words,  what  were  the 
|  salient  traits  of  his  character,  I  would 
I  reply,  his  kindness  and  patience,  inte*r- 
i  rity,  humor,  patriotism  and  ambition, 
j  hi.s  moral  and  physical  courage. 

His  integrity  is  proved  by  all  his  acts, 
private,  public  and  official.  He  never 
betrayed  a  cause  or  party,  friend  or  the 
people.  His  kindness  and  humanity  was 
inmate.  He  was  always  considerate  of 
man,  beast  or  bird.  He  was  ambitious, 
seeking  position,  expecting  to  benefit  his 
country. 


His  moral  courage  was  potent  and 
sublime,  as  often  shown  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  his  wise  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  federal  government  in 
the  most  critical  days  of  the  civil  war. 

His  love  of  "liberty,  "Justlce^nd  "rit,V 
was  visible  and  manifest  to  all  H  every 
purpose  and  act  during  his  entire  \ife. 
During  the  long  and  dreary  days  of  the 
war  his  patience  and  kindly  heart  won 
the  admiration  of  all  his  countrymen. 
By  his  decision  of  character  and  avowal 
of  his  convictions  of  a  slaveholder's  right 
to  hold  a  slave  in  the  territories  of  the 
union,  he  lost  a  senatorial  race  in  1858, 
only  to  win  the  presidency  in  1860. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  was  less 
elated  by  prosperity  or  depressed  by  ad- 
versity. He  was  ,  so  mentally  balanced 
that  he  could  calmly  share  the  triumph 
or  endure  defeat. 

Probably  it  is  not  going  too  far  when 
I  state  my  opinion  that  the  law  was  not 
his  first  love;  that  he  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  law  as  a  means  of  a  livelihood, 
and  yet  more  likely  he  adopted  the  law 
as  the  most  direct  road  to  increase  his 
prospects  for  promotion  of  his  political 
career.  I  think  he  always  felt  much 
more  interest  in  and  loved  to  discuss 
political  and  public  issues  and  affairs  of 
state  than  he  did  pure  legal  suits  about 
business  and  dollars  between  man  and 
man. 

Always   Opposed   Slavery. 

He  was  anti-slavery  in  heart  and  head; 
had  intense  feelings  on  this  question,  and 
and  the  grievous  wrong  of  slavery 
aroused  his  kind  nature  to  earnest  oppo- 
sition to  its  spread  and  extension  into 
new  territory.  He  could  consent  to  abide 
its  existence  in  the  states,  where  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  protected  the  sys- 
tem, but  from  his  early  manhood,  like 
Henry  Clay,  he  hoped  for  its  ultimate 
extinction,  either  by.  colonization  to 
Africa  or  by  money  compensation  to  the 
slaveholder. 

Members  of  the  Springfield  bar.  the 
judges  of  our  state  courts  and  United 
States  courts  all  coincide  in  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  very  able  and 
persuasive  lawyer  before  a  Jury  when  he 
was  on  the  right  side  of  a  case,  and  a 
very  poor  lawyer  when  his  client  was  in 
the    wrong. 

There  was  in  him  that  innate  sense  of 
justice  which  disabled  him  when  on  the 
wrong  side.  He  could  not  successfully 
attempt  to  make  black  white.  He  has 
been  known  to  refuse  his  legal  service 
when  satisfied  that  his  applicant  had  the 
wrong  side  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  language  and  style  was 
Anglo-Saxon.  He  was  not  a  classical 
scholar — his  words  were  English,  pure 
and  clear.  He  had  great  power  of  con- 
densation, used  no  unnecessary  words. 
The  common  people  understood  his  argu- 
ments. 

He  summed  up  the  doctrine  of  squat- 
ter sovereignty  advocated  by  Douglas  In 
the  Kansas -Nebraska  issue  in  these  few 
words:  "That  if  a  man  choose  to  en- 
slave another,  no  third  man  shall  be  al- 
lowed  to   object." 

You  may  read  many  different  lives  of 
him,  but  you  will  find  little  said  of  him 
as   a  lawyer. 

His  enduring  fame  belongs  to  him  as 
an  anti-slavery  debater,  a  pure-minded 
and  far-sighted  statesman,  a  ruler  of  ' 
men.  The  wonderful  contrast  in  his  j 
first  and  last  years  best  illustrates  the 
possibilities  of  American  citizenship. 
The  poor  boy  who  could  scarcely  reach 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  as  a  man 
In  only  middle  life  stood  upon  the  top- 
most round,  then  by  his  tragic  death, 
passed  up  to  the  sky. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Hill  of  New  Salem 
heard  any  remarks  about  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge  she  would  tell  of  her  recol-  i 
lections  of  a  quilting  bee  at  Salem.  Lin- 
coln was  sitting  next  to  Ann  as  the  girl 
was  Industriously  using  her  needle. 
Abraham  was  softly  whispering  in  her 
ear  and  Mrs.  Hill  was  wont  to  say  that 
she  noticed  the  rose  color  flushed  in  the 
cheek  of  Ann,  her  heart  throbbed  quicker 
and  her  soul  thrilled  with  a  Joy  as  old  i 
as   the   world   itself. 

Upon    the   same   subject  I   would    relate  i 
what   Isaac   Cogdal    tells   of  his   interview 
with  Lincoln. 

In  Decenabar  after  his  election  as  pre*l~ 


n 


"- 
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dent  Cogdal  called  to  see  him.  Ho  re-  tne  stormy  and  tempc-sftnutffl  Pfx"  \ 
quested  his  old&rierid  from  Salem  to  wait  [^  was  compelled  to  walk:  J  hat  «*e. 
until  his  callers  (from  a  distance  went  to  |  pfcriloUB  road  ho  trod  cautioU-S  >.  Varuy, 
their  hotels  s\.  that  he  might  inquire  I  yet  with  calmness  and  f< rtitude,  ueter- 
about  his  old  friends  in  Menard  county.  ]  mined  to  preserve  the  union  of  tne 
All  visitors  having  retired,  they  both  i  states.  The  dark  and  perilous  days  or 
drew  their  chairs  close  to  the  Are.  There  storm  and  battle  were  foreshadowed  In 
in     the    quiet     twilight     Lincoln     inquired    the  forbidding  weather  of  that  inaugura- 


after  his  old  Salom  friends,  their  sons 
and  daughters,  when  and  whom  they  had 
married,  and  how  they  had  prospered. 
When  he  told  Lincoln  all  he  said:  "Mr. 
Lincoln.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one 
question."  He  promptly  replied:  "Well, 
Isaac,  if  it  Is  a  fair  question  1  will  an- 
swer  it." 


tion  day.  The  very  air  was  portentious. 
The  rising  murmurs  of  discontent  came 
up  angrilv  from  every  breeze  wafted 
from  Virginia,  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  These  murmurings  and  threaten- 
ines  were  the  prelude  to  the  crimson 
tempest    through     which      Lincoln    f 


,  passed  in  triumph,   but  at  what  a  cost  of 
What  is  the  truth  about  you  and  Ann  i  j^gr,  and   treasure! 
Rutledge?"      "Isaac    I    dearly    loved    the  i  \HoA\    Grant   had   overwhelmed    the 

girl,  and  I  never  to  this  day  hear  the  ,  t,  with  a  million  of  armed  men;  not 
name  Rutledge  called  without  fond  mem-  =  n  the  trarnp,  tramp  of  Sherman's 
ories  of  those  long  past  days."  larmv  had  been  heard  and  felt  in  the  very 

He    was    modtst,    rather    retiring    than    »      *  the    confederacy.      Those    days 

pushing  himself  forward  In  society,  never||have  gone    never  to  return, 
sought   to  be  conspicuous.  I      The  competition   of   the  sections  will  bo 

Even    after      his      great      debate    with  }.     thefuture  jn  the  line  of  education,  the 
Douglas,    and    after    he    had    been    nomi-    jndustries    and   achievements    in    the    arts 


nated  for  president  by  a  great  party,  he 
was  disinclined  to  notoriety.  When  Mr. 
Scripps  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  came  to 
Springfield  to  visit  him  and  gather  from 
him  the  materials  for  a  campaign  biog- 
raphy, he  hesitated  whether  to  aid  the, 
publication.  He  said  to  Mr.  Scripps: 
"There  is  no  romance,  nothing  heroic  in 
my  early  life.  The  story  of  my  life  can 
be  condensed  into  one  line,  and  that  line 
you  can  find  in  Gray's  Elegy.  'The  short 
and  simple  annals   of  the   poor.'     This   is 


of  peace  which  will  make  the  republic 
of  Washington,  foremost  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  as  a  great  free,  enlightened 
and    prosperous   country, 


ling    time,    he    stands    side    by    side    with 
George   Washington. 

Much  of  interest  could  be  related  of 
Ithose  long  and  dreary  years  of  the  re- 
bellion— of  Lincoln's  masterly  abilit;, . 
tact  and  wariness  as  a  ruler  of  men.  in 
jhoiding  in  harmony  for  the  prosecution 
iof  war  and  the  union  of  the  states  many 
'diverse  elements  which  were  to  be  found 
in  eastern,  western  and  border  states. 
but  his  conduct  and  management  of 
affairs,  civil  and  military,  has  been  told 
|and  retold,  and  is  known  to  all. 

The  closing  scene  of  his  life  is  too  cruel' 
to  dwell  upon.  With  the  surrender  of 
Lee  at  Appomattox,  just  as  a  benign, 
'peace  smiled  upon  a  reunited  country  I 
and  alluring  prospects  of  prosperity,  \ 
tranquility  and  contentment  were  spread 
out  before  his  delighted  vision,  and  his 
evening  of  life  was  promised  to  be  blest 
with  the  love  and  reverence  of  a  grateful 
people,  darkness  and  death  came.  In  an 
'nstant  his  brain  was  paralyzed  by  the 
oullet  of  the  assassin;  unconscious  he 
passed  from   life   to   death. 

Thus  fulfilling  fancy,  vision  or  fore- 
jboding  which  came  to  him  years  before. 
En  the  deepening  twilight,  when  reclining 
for  repose  on  his  couch  in  his  own  home 
he  was  musing  in  silence  and  sadness  on 


Probably  each  of  the  ladies  here  as-  |  the  past,  present  and  future  when  he 
sembled  can  testify  for  themselves  and  I  beheld  in  the  mirror  of  his  room  two 
the  world  about  them  how  they  enjoy  the  j  contrasting    views    of    his    own    features, 

.  .        ■  lone  in   the  vigor  of   health,    one   wearing 

little  stories  relating  the  domestic  affair;  the  paleness  of  death.  This  vision  dis- 
of  anv  family  of  prominence.  The  con-  'turned  him.  He  spoke  to  his  wife  about 
cerns    of    the    Lincoln    household    are    nr   it.      He    seemed    to    regard    it    as    an    i 


exception.      Right  here   let   me   say   much 


all   you    or   anyone   can   make    out   of   me     ficticm  has  been  interwoven  by  historians 
„,•  ,»w  oarW  life."     What   pathos,   recall-     ""->iu\\_ ".__   £    * i„„   .,»a   roiatin?   little 


and   papers    in   tracing   and  relating   little 
incidents  which  are  reported  to  have  oc- 
i  curred  in  that  home. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that 
home  was  an  ideal  home,  but  I  do  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  it  was  a  happy 
il  home.  ,  . ,  _ 

The    husband    was    kind    and    consider- 
ate-  the  wife  bright,   impulsive,   educated, 

loveable — a 


or"  my"  early*  life."     What   pathos 

ing    early    days    of    childhood,     years    of 

penury  and  want. 

Speaker   Witnessed    Inauguration. 

I    witnessed    the    inauguration    of    Mr. 

Lincoln   on   the   4th   of  March,   1861.      The 

first    three     days     of    March    were     quite 

warm.     Sunday.   March  3,   was  a  delight- 

t'ul  spring  day;  the  soft,  mild  breeze  from  J  cuitured,      industrious      and 
the  south,  which  came  up  to  Washington  l  g.ood  w;fe  and  fond  mother, 
oitv    to    mark    the    quiet    Sabbath   as    the  I      This  mucn  i  desire  to  say  on  his  birth- 
last    day    of    James      Buchanan      in      the  |  dav  jn  tne  Lincoln  home,   where  many  of 
white    house    ana    his    loosening    hold    on  J      •  njs  and  her  ^felons  friends,  have  par- 1 
the    reins    of      the      federal      union,    was     tgken    of    their    hospitality      and      know  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  capitol,  so 
springlike  and   rilled  with  fragrance  from  -J  wnereof  we  speak.  often  the  silent  witness  of  his  intellectu- 

the  land  of  the  orange  and  magnolia.  J  ■  .   -•  jal   combats   and   triumphs. 

After    a     crimson      sunset      the      wind  Always  Hoped  for  Peace.  Men;    wom<!n    and    children    came    from 

seemed  to  rise  and  came  in  fitful  gusts,  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  peace;  he  never  ian  the  surrounding  country,  the  old  and 
quick  and  sharp,  as  the  evening  ad-  SOught  a  controversy  or  quarrel;  he  young  bowed  in  sorrow  and  anguish,  by 
vanced.  During  the  evening  of  Sunday  never  retreated  under  fire.  As  a  Wmg|dav  and  njght,  pressed  close  around  that 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  west,  and  on  the  ;  and  as  a  Republican  he  did  not  always,,  coffin  and  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon 
morning  of  the  4th  the  sky  was  overcast  agree  witn  an  the  policies  of  his  party,,  the  well  marked  and  familiar  features  of 
with  clouds  and  the  wind  came  from  the  .  but  he  did  submit  often  to  some  measures' that  kind  face.  That  heart  which  had 
north.  By  10  o'clock  the  temperature  which  he  dld  not  approve.  But  on  any  aiways  throbbed  "in  charitv  for  all  and 
had    fallen    thirty    degrees,    but    notwi»i-    vital   questi0n  where   a  principle  was  in-jmaiice  to  none,"  was  now  stilled  in  death. 

olved,    the    question    of    slavery  and    the      There    is    little    doubt    as    to    the    place 


omen,  which  portended  and  foreshadowed 
misfortune.  Probably  in  a  brief  time 
this  depressing  incident  vanished  from 
his  mind.  Strange  and  mysterious  are 
the  ways  of  Providence.  We  can  but 
submit  to  the  supreme  will  of  that  in- 
finite intelligence,  which  made  and  gov- 
erns the  universe. 

Illinois  called  for  her  dead  son.  Si- 
lently, yet  in  triumph,  the  body  of  Lin- 
coln was  borne  through  cities  and  states, 
all  draped  in  emblems  of  woe.  His  pallid 
face,  worn  with  deep  lines  of  care  and 
anxiety,  .was  looked  upon  by  tens  of 
thousands. 

Home    was    reached.      The    casket    was 


standing  the  frosty,  biting  air,  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  was  crowded  with  a 
mass  of  moving  humanity.  The  liberty 
loving  people  had  come  from  New  Eng- 
land, from  the  great  central  states,  from 
the  far-off  west,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

They  had  come  100.000  strong,  not  to 
witness  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
crowning  of  a  king,  but  the  simplicity  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  chosen  ruler  of  a 
free  republic. 

In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  citi- 
zens Abraham  Lincoln,  with  Stephen  A, 
Douglas  and  Edward  Baker  on  eithe 
side  with  head  bare  and  hand  uplifted  t 
was'  sworn    to  support,   maintain   and   de- 


civil  rights  of  man,  he  was  immovable. 
constant  and  steadfast.  His  religious 
views  and  opinions  have  been  discussed 
again  and  again.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln   was    by    nature    a    deeply    religious 


which  will  be  assigned  the  war  presi- 
dent in  the  final  judgment  of  mankind. 
Let  us  believe,  nor  is  the  belief  vain, 
that  the  pitiless  and  impartial  historian, 
when  he   has  msasured  and  weighed   and 


man.     But  I  have  seen   no   evidence  that  analyzed  the  great  historic   characters  of 


he  ever  accepted  the  formulated  creed, 
of  any  sect  or  denomination.  I  should 
say  that  all  churches  had  his  respect  and 
good   wishes. 

What    would   have   been   the   history   of 
reconstruction    had    Mr.    Lincoln   survived 
to  serve  through  his  second  term  we  can 
not  tell,   but  it  has  often   occurred  to  m 


nations,  will  deliberately  pronounce  that 
among  the  marked  rulers  of  men  he  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  statesman  of  the 
modern  world. 

All  that  was  physical  and  mortal  now 
repose  in  quiet  Oak  Ridge,  in  that  crypt 
of  fame,  beneath  stately  monument  -of 
granite,   erected  by  a  grateful  state. 


that   the  country,   and   especially  the  Re-j      The   thought,    intellect   and   soiritual.   of 
,  i.publican  party,  would  have   escaped  much  that  heart   and   soul   survives   in   the  un- 
bend   the    constitution      of      the      United  |of    the    humiliation    and    disgrace    heaped  known    beyond,    and    lives    on    with    the 
States.  Jupon  it  by  the  conduct  and  political  roan-j  ages. 

So  long  as  li'Certy  remains,  so  long  as  a£rement  of  the  northern  carpet-baggers)  in  the  world's  pantheon  of  heroes  and 
Christianity  and  civilization  afe  the  w~ho  through  the  support  of  the  ignorant  martyrs  there  will  be  graven  by  a  cun- 
legacy    of    the    race    will    history    record   !:>]acks  of  the   south,   despoiled  and  domi-  ning  hand  the  name,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

how   faithfully  that  sacred  vow   was   nil-    nated   the   political   control  of  the   offices,!  

filled.  state    and    federal,      of      many      southern 

I  states.     The  kind  and  firm   hand   of  Lin- 
coln   would    never    have    permitted    this 
j  blot  of  carpet-bagism  upon    the  fair  fame 
of   our   reconstruction    of    the   states. 

In  the  heart  of  that  noblest  of  men 
there  was  no  hatred  of  any  man  or  sec- 
tion of  his  country;  there  dwelt  sweet 
peace  and  sublime  humanity. 

The  restoration  of  the  union  he  lived 
i  for  and  died  for.  In  the  love  and  rever- 
ience  of  his  countrymen  through  all  com- 
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Jayne,  Dr.  William 
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Sen,   Searcy  Proposes  Plan 
For  National  Broadcast  By 
Persons  Who  Knew  Lincoln 


BY   EARL    B.    SEARCY, 

Minority  Leader, 

Illinois  State  Senate. 

A  few — just  a  few — men  and 
women  still  live  who  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  flesh.  In  the  years 
that  remain  to  them,  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  annual  national 
broadcast  of  voices  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Lincoln's  old  home,  could 
not  be  better  utilized  than  in  per- 
sonal reflections,  personal  reminis- 
cences, of  these  old  folks.  I  believe 
a  nation  that  holds  Lincoln's  mem- 
ory  sacred   would   be    interestd. 

Th  fact  that  on  Feb.  12  next, 
voices  will  be  heard  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  from  a  position 
only  a  few  feet  away  from  the  spot 
where  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  the 
Emancipator,  is  in  itself  a  fascin- 
ating prospect. 

When  I  came  to  Springfield,  over 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  as  a  news- 
paper reporter,  there  lived  here 
then  a  good  many  of  the  city's  older 
citizens  who  had  personally  known 
Lincoln.  Sometimes  in  pursuance  of 
newspaper  assignments  for  a  fea- 
ture, sometimes  of  my  own  volition, 
I  called  often  on  these  elderly  men 
and  women.  I  got  from  them  many  a 
first  hand  yarn  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican. Probably  because  of  the  home- 
liness of  his  youth  and  of  his  circum- 
stances in  general,  I  have  always  ad- 
mired Lincoln,  above  all  other 
Americans.  But,  as  I  talked  with 
first  one  then  another  of  these  old 
people,  and  substantiated  through 
them  my  conviction  that  Lincoln, 
after  all,  was  only  "a  human  being" 
my  devotion  to  the  martyr's  mem- 
ory deepened. 

Among  those  whom  I  at  one  time 
knew  well  and  to  whom  I  talked 
frequently  was  the  late  Dr.  William 


^>  Jayne,  whom  Lincoln  appointed  ter- 
ritorial governor  of  the  Dakotas. 
Doctor  Jayne,  himself  a  quaint  old 
figure  of  sincerity  and  earnestness, 
as  well  as  keen  ability,  used  to  give 
me  many  an  inside  tip  on  the  real 
human  Lincoln.  Another  whom  I 
have  spent  many  profitable  hours 
with  was  the  late  Jacob  Bunn,  scion 
of  a  family  of  wealth  and  member, 
too,  of  a  family  that  was  as  close 
to  Lincoln,  in  his  Springfield  days, 
as  any  of  Lincoln's  friends.  Mr. 
Bunn's  eyes  used  to  twinkle  as  he 
told  personal  anecdotes,  some  of 
them  intimate,  of  Lincoln.  From 
Mr.  Bunn,  also,  I  learned  that  Lin- 
coln wasn't  so  much  a  super-man  as 
he  was  just  a  persistent  human 
being,  who  wouldn't  let  himself  be 
licked. 

Still  another"  man  whom  I  num- 
ber among  my  good  friends— still 
living— is  Isaac  R.  Diller,  a  prom- 
inent older  citizen  of  Springfield 
who,  so  far  as  I  know,  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  living 
central  Illinoisan  ever  photographed 
with  Lincoln.  I  have  a  print  of  the 
picture,  given  me  by  Mr.  Diller  him- 
self. But,  it  is  rather  an  amazing 
photograph. 

It  was  taken,  not  long  before  Lin- 
coln's departure  for  Washington,  in 
the  front  yard  of  the  Lincoln  home- 
stead in  Springfield.  Mr.  Diller  was 
a  little  fellow.  He  had  just  come 
trotting  by  as  the  photographer, 
intent  on  getting  a  good  picture  of 
the  Emancipator  and  two  of  his 
boys,  was  getting  his  camera  in 
focus.  Noting  the  set-up,  young 
Diller  whirled  and  looked  toward 
Lincoln  and  his  boys— just  as  the 
picture  was  snapped.  The  picture 
is  good  of  the  Lincoln  folks,  but  Mr 
Diller  appears  to  be  a  whirling 
ghost,  or  something  akin  to  it.  Mr 
Diller  has  told  me  often  of  his  per- 
sonal recollection  of  the  incident, 
and  to  this  day,  he  remembers 
vividly  all  the  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

There  were  others.  Limited  space 
prevents  their  mention.  But  per- 
sonal friends  and  acquaintances  of 
Lincoln,  like  the  aged  Civil  war  vet- 
erans, are  fast  departing.  The  com- 
ing national  broadcast  from  the  Lin- 
coln tomb  on  Feb.  12  will  be  note- 
worthy because  of  it's  atmosphere 
and  it's  national  import.  America 
will  be  listening.  Why  not,  later, 
to  the  voices  of  those  who  person- 
ally knew  Lincoln,  yet  who,  soon, 
will  go  on  to  join  him  in  the  ages 
to  which  he  belongs? 
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JELLISON,   MELVIN 


Clifton  Civil  War  Veteran  [  r 
Marks  100th  Birthday  Quietly 


Halted  Lincoln 
When  He  Didn't 
Know  Password 

Clifton,  Nov.  4.  (UP)— Melvin  Jel- 
lisori,  who  once  refused  to  allow  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  pass  through  camp 
lines  because  he  didn't  know  the  pass- 
word, observed  his  100th  birthday 
quietly  at  home  today. 

Jellison,  one  of  Maine's  two  sur- 
viving Civil  War  veterans,  suffered  a 
slight  stroke  last  week  but  was  re- 
ported as  rallying  well.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  several  years  that  he 
had  been  confined  to  bed  because  Of 
illness. 

A  presidential  guard  during  most 
of  the  Civil  War,  Jellison  said  that 
President  Lincoln  took  his  refusal  to 
allow  him  through  the  lines  in  good 
humor.  He  enlisted  in  the  16th  Maine 
Volunteer  Infantry  when  he  was  17 
and  saw  active  service  in  the'  Battle 
of  Antietam. 

Questioned  about  the  present  world 
situation,  Jellison  said:  "I  don't  know 
if  things  will  ever  straighten  out,  but 
I  certainly  hope  they  will." 

His    daughter,    Mrs.    Leonard    Wil- 
liams, baked  a  birthday  cake  for  bitti ' 
today,  y^f^^l  ^     / 


Melvin   Jellison 
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JOHNSON,  MRS.  ADELAIDE 


PRESIDENT  GREETS  AN  OLD  FRIEND  OF  LINCOLN— Presi- 
dent Truman  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Adelaide  Johnson,  104, 
during  ceremonies  at  Lincoln  Memorial  yesterday  commemo- 
rating the  142d  anniversery  of  Lincoln's  birth.  Mrs.  Johnson,  a 
native  of  Illinois  and  now  a  resident  of  the  District,  knew 
Lincoln  before  he  became  President.  Looking  on  as  Mr.  Truman 
exchanged  greetings  with  Mrs.  Johnson  are  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  III  (left)  and  Rear  Admiral  Reginald  R.  Belknap  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  which  sponsored  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  exercises.  — Harris-Ewing  Photo. 
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Johnson,  Mrs.  Amela 


L,-.D.   Debates  -  Freeport,    111. 
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Mrs.   Amelia  Johnson,   211    S, 

Fourth  St.,  Was  at  Famous 

Douglas  Debate. 


TCI 


Recollects  Distinctly  of  Excits- 

msnt  at  Clark's  Park 

at  Freeport. 


A  Niles  woman,  Mrs.  Amelia  L. 
Johnson,  S4,  211  S.  Fourth  street,  for 
many  years  manager  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  office  here,  may  be  hon- 
ored September  16  at  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind'.,  as  the  oldest  person,  in  Michigan 
who  heard,  saw  or  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Johnson  heard  Lincoln  in  the 
Freeport,  III.,  debate  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  on  August  27,  1S5S.  when  Lin- 
coln propounded  the  famous  slavery 
questions  that  made  him  a  national 
figure  and  resulted  in  his  election  to 
the  presidency  two  years  later. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the 
Star's  lead  editorial  deals  with  plans 
for  unveiling  a  monument  to  Lincoln, 
with  ceremonies  scheduled  September 
16  at  Fort  Wayne  under  auspices  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 
This  organization  is  seeking  the  old- 
est person  in  surrounding  states  who 
knew,  heard  or  saw  Lincoln.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  proposed  ceremonies  will 
be  honor  to  those  oldest  persons  from 
surrounding  states  who  can  be  found 
to  fit  the  requirement. 

Mrs.  Johnson  not  only  heard  Lin- 
coln, but  she  remembers  distinctly  the 
famous  setting  in  Clark's  park  of  74 
years  ago.  Lincoln  had  been  nomin- 
ated by  the  newly  organized  republi- 
can party  to  oppose  Douglas  who 
sought  reelection  to  the  United  States 
senate. 

The  debate  was  conducted  from  two 
platforms  that  faced  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  driveway  in  a  grove 
within  the  park,  Mrs.  Johnson  says. 


Lincoln,  tall  and  gaunt,  had  a  com-  , 
manding     presence.     During     the     de- 
bate,   Mrs.    Johnson    recalls,    Lincoln 
was  pleasant,   and  depended  on   logic. 
Douglas,  who  arrived  first  and  spoke 
first,  was  rather  vitriolic.     "One  would 
have    thought,"    says    Mrs.    Johnson, 
"that  Douglas  was  going  to  tear  down  j 
the  whole  country.     That  was  the  im-  ] 
pression    I    gained    from    listening    to  j 
the    arguments.     Lincoln    started   tell-  ] 
ing  funny  stories." 

People  came  from  all  over  Illinois, 
■with  all  kinds  of  conveyances,  some  on  j 
horseback,  some  on  foot,  some  in  bug- 1 
gies  and  dozens  of  farmers  from  the  j 
.surrounding  areas  with,  farm  wagons  I 
and  hayracks.  The  assemblage  was  j 
vast. 

''I  never  had  seen  so  many  people  to- ; 
gather  before,"  Mrs.  Johnson  says. 
"Later  I  was  to  learn  the  significance 
of  the  occasion.  Then  it  was  just  a 
case  of  a  Springfield  lawyer,  who  had 
become  prominent  and  had  served  in 
congress  with  Douglas,  battling  for  the  , 
senatorship. 

"Now  it  generally  is  conceded  that  it 
was  the  Freeport  debate,  one  of  a 
series  of  seven,  that  made  Lincoln 
president.  The  debates  started  in  Ot- 
tawa. In  Freeport,  Lincoln  was  in 
friendly  territory.  Douglas  had  declar- 
ed he  was  going  to  'trot  him  down : 
into  Egypt.'  But  in  Jonesboro,  where  : 
the  next  debate  was  held  in  territory 
hostile  to  him,  Lincoln  won  some  meas- 
ure of  respect  by  his  frank  statement 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  meet  the 
people  of  southern  Illinois,  among 
whom  he  once  lived  and  whom  he  con- 
sidered his  neighbors." 

Mrs.  Johnson  vividly  recalls  the  dis- 
comfiture in  which  Douglas  was  plac- 
ed by  Lincoln's  questions  at  Freeport. 
There  was  much  talk  that  Lincoln  had 
made  a  mistake  in  his  tactics  because 
of  sentiment  over  the  state.    But  he 
let  his  friends  know  that  he  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  presidency  in  1860. 
j  National     sentiment     that     developed 
from  the  Freeport  debate,  so  Freeport- 
ers  of  today  declare  and  are  supported 
I  by   many   authorities,   put  Lincoln   in 
I  the;  White  House. 

Mrs.  Johnson  in  1929  contributed  a 
letter  that  is  printed  in  "Freeport's 
Lincoln,"  a  book  dealing  with  Free- 
port's  claim  to  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  site  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  debates.  She  wrote  the  letter  in 
response  to  a  request  from  J.  R.  Jack- 
son, president  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  of  Freeport  and  Stephenson 
county,  111. 

"Before  daylight  the  people  began 
to  fill  the  town,"  the  letter  states.  "In 
ihe  afternoon  there  was  a  parade. 
First  came  the  band  and  the  city  offi- 
cials, then  20.  lords  and  ladies  on 
horseback;  then  every  sort  of  convey- 
ance from  a  carriage  to  a  hayrack, 
■  and  hundreds  of  people  on  foot  in  the 
parade. 

"In  the  afternoon     was     the   great 


Douglas  and  Lincoln  debate  in  a  little 
grove  near  Jphn  A.  Clark's  residence. 
The  stands  wS/e  of  simple  rough  con- 
struction. Mr.  Douglas  arrived  first 
with  his  friends,  the  democrats. 

"He  also  made  the  first  speech.  Most 
of  his  talk  was  denouncing  the  black 
republicans.  He  finally  got  so  warm- 
ed up  he  had  to  take  off  his  collar. 
One  old  chap  in  the  crowd  made  the 
remark  it  would  just  go  around  a 
girl's  waist,  it  was  so  large.  When  he 
had  finished  his  talk,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
smiling  and  ' cool,  took  his  stand  oppo- 
site Mr.  Douglas.  He  did  not  berate 
the  democrats,  but  told  good  jokes. 
Then  came  the  subject  of  slavery;  how 
human  beings  were  whipped  and  pun- 
ished in  every  cruel  way,  bought  and 
sold,  and  then  he  asked  the  question —  j 
"Was  it  right?" 


TKe  Niles  Daily  Star,  Friday,  August  19, 1932. 
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JOHNSON,    EUGENE  H. 


Washington  -  telegrapher 


AGED  TELEGRAPHER   DEAD. 

"Doc"  Jones,   Lincoln's   Private   Oper- 
ator,   Passes.  *  c  m* 
By   Associated   Press.  ' 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Feb.  n.  —  Witii  the 
death  of  Eugrene  TT.  Johnson^  famil-  j 
iarly  known  as  "Do'1  "  at  the,  home  of  j 
Ms  daughter  in  Klrkwood,  a  suburb, 
Jan.  24.  the  ranks  of"  the  telegraph 
operators  of  the  entii-e  conntry  lost 
one  of  their  best  liked  and  probably 
most  Widely  known  members. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  i?t  Syracuse, 
N.  T..  in  1-842  While  still  a  boy  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Marshall. 
Mich.,  where  he  learned  teleeraphy 
and  received  his  initial  tra'ininsf  in 
dispatching  newspaper  stories.  Wlw n 
the  civil  war  broke  out  Mr.  Johnson 
volunteered  his  services  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  signal  division  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army. 

In   lSf!3.   during'  the  stormy  days  of 

the  battle  at   Lookout    mountain.   Mr. 

Johnson    was    in    charge    of   all    teifi- 

'  graph    operations    in    General    Hook- 

!  er's  command.    Later  lie  was  sent  to 

I  the    White    House,    where      the      late 


President  Lincoln,  during  the  waning 
days  of  the  civil  war.  received  the  of- 
ficial dispatches  of  the  army  opera- 
tions by  Mr.  Johnson's  hand. 

A  few  years  after  the  civil  war  M'\ 
Johnson  moved,  to  Evansville.  'cd. 
where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  !':>■ 
telegraph  office.  Thence  he  came  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  worked  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  on  every  newspaper 
of  this  city.  He  also  spent  several 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  known  from  coast 
to  coast. 


Johnson,  Jacob  Cummings 


SOLD  BOOKS  TO 
LINCOLN  IN  1855 


Jacob  Cummings  Johnson  Dies  in 

Baltimore,  Md.,  at  the 

Age  of  94  Years. 

Jacob  Cummings  Johnson,  who  in 
his  youth  and  before  the  Civil  War 
waited  on  Lincoln  in  a  Springfield, 
111.,  book  and  stationery  shop,  died  of 
heart  disease  recently  at  his  home  in 
Baltimore.     He  was  94  years  old. 

Dercendant  of  a  prominent  New 
Jersey  family  that  accompanied  Rob- 
ert Treat  in  1666  in  the  settlement  of 
Newark,  Mr.  Johnson  was  well  known 
in  business  in  Baltimore.  He  was  as- 
sociated  with  a   sewing  machine   firm 

jin  Baltimore  for  50  yearst  retiring  10 

|  years  ago. 

!     Before  coming  to  Baltimore,  in  1872, 

JMr.  Johnson  lived  for  several  years  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  in  the  choe 

I  business.  There  he  met  John  Wana- 
maker,  and  a  friendship  began  which 
lasted  until  the  death  of  the  depart- 
ment store  owner. 

Of  all  the  events  in  his  long  career, 
however,  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  liked  to  discuss  the 
time  he  first  met  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent. Leaving  his  home  at  Newark,  he 
had  gone  to  Springfield  and  entered 
the  shop  of  his  uncle,  Horace  Johnson. 
That  was   in   1855. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  would 
relate,  a  tall  man  entered  the  shop, 
made  several  purchases  of  books  andj 
asked  that  they  be  charged  to  his  ac- 
count. Before  taking  action  Mr.  John- 
son went  to  a  rear  room  and  asked 
the  advice  of  his  uncle. 

The  customer  was  identified  as  a 
poor  but  honest  lawyer.  The  uncle, 
according    to    Mr.    Johnoon,     told     his 

|  nephew    that    Lincoln    was    known    as 

j  Honest  Abe  and  to  let  him  have  any- 

I  thing  he  wanted. 

Another  favorite  story  of  Mr.  John- 

json  concerned  the  saloons  at  Spring  - 

|  field.  He  said  many  of  them  had  an 
adjoining  candy  store  and  that  cus- 
tomers who  wanted  liquors  merely 
would  enter  the  candy  section  and,  no 
matter  what  they  asked  for,  the  clerk 
would  inquire  whether  they  wanted  it 
"with   or   without.* 

If  the  reply  was  "with,"  a  pint  bottle 
of  whiskey  would  be  wrapped  with  the 
other  purchases  and  no  one  would  be 
the  wiser. 

In  the  Civil  War  period  Mr.  John- 
son was  at  Newark  and,  being  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  business,  made 
blouses  for  the  Union  Army.  He  went 
to  Philadelphia  immediately  afterward. 
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JOHNSON,   JAMES  B. 


LINCOLN  GUARD 
MARRIES  AT  93 

Abington  Man  Wedded  to 
His  Housekeeper 


WAKEHAM,  Aug.  19— Announcing 
that  by  following  a  careful  diet  he  'in- 
tends to  live  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
103,  James  Blackmer  Johnson,  93,  of 
North  Abington,  onetime  bodyguard  to 
President  Lincoln,  was  married  today 
to  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Susan  Towle 
Wales,  formerly  of  Dedham,  who  is 
the   daughter   of  a   G.  A.   R.   veteran. 

Johnson  lives  at  Onset  during  the 
summer  and  makes  his  winter  home  at 
Johnson's  Corner,  North  Abington,  and 
he  is  widely  known  to  G.  A.  R.  vet- 
erans all  over  Massachusetts.  The 
wedding  took  place  today  in  the  home 
•of  his-  old  'friend,  John  J.  Ryder,  last 
survivor  of  the  Bourne  Post  of  the. 
G.    A.    R.,    Ryder    was    the.   best    man. 

"He  enlisted  an  the  Third  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery, May  6,  1863,  and  was  discharged 
Sept.  IS,  1865.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  he  was  stationed  in  "Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  assigned  as  one 
of  the  bodyguards  of  President  Lin- 
coln. After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
he  was  one  of  the  picked  men  who 
stood  watch  at  the  bier  until  the  bur- 
ial. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Past  Commander  Towle  of  the  Ded- 
ham Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  She  has 
been  housekeeper  for  Johnson  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half. 


JAMES  B.  JOHNSON 
North  Abington  man,  once  guard  of 
Lincoln,  married  yesterday  at  Ware- 
ham   at   age   of   93. 
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Johnson,  Mr».  Mary  Coffin 

Brooklynites  Recall  Lincoln 
From  Personal  Contacts  as 


Great  but  Thoroughly  Human 


Mrs.  Mary  Coffin  Johnson,  one  of 
the  few  Brooklynites  who  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  personally 
knowing  Abraham  Lincoln,  although 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Emancipa- 
tor, does  not  believe  that  our  national 
heroes  should  be  written  of  as  saints 
without  a  fault. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  although  one  of 
the  finest  men  that  ever  lived,  was 
human  like  the  rest  of  us,"  she  said 
as  we  chatted  in  her  apartment  at 
Harbor  View,  62  Montague  st.  "He 
was  almost  unknown  so  far  as  the 
country  at  large  is  concerned  until 
his  nomination,  and  was  not  con- 
sidered a  great  man  until  long  after 
he  had  started  on  his  term  of  office. 
He  had  many  critics,  but  lived  to  at- 
tain a  pinnacle  in  the  world's  fame 
that  has  never  been  surpassed,  if 
equaled,  in  history.  He  lived  a  lonely 
and  solitary  life  in  many  ways,  but 
had  a  heart  overflowing  with  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  for  every  human 
soul,  especially  those  in  trouble." 

Mrs.  Johnson,  who  is  almost  92 
years  old,  greeted  The  Eagle  inter- 
viewer with  a  smile.  "I  know  you 
have  come  to  talk  to  me  about  Lin- 
coln, but  I  fear  I  have  nothing  new 
to  give  you,"  she  said. 

Wife  a  Confederate. 

But  she  drifted  into  a  discussion  of 
a  book  recently  published  in  which 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  figures,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  off  on  her  reminiscences. 
"I  have  not  read  this  book,"  she  said, 
"but  from  what  my  friends  tell  me 
I  would  say  the  writer  had  the  wrong 
viewpoint.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  her  husband  on 
slavery,  as  she  was  a  Kentuckian  and 
at  heart  a  Confederate.  To  imply 
that  she  was  the;  one  who  dominated 
the  education  and  training  of  the 
children  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
little  part  in  the  family  life  is  all 
wrong.  Tad,  the  apple  of  his  father's 
eye,  was  the  devoted  pal  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  seen  him  standing  be- 
side his  father's  chair  with  his  arm 
thrown  across  the  broad,  stooping 
shoulders  in  an  attitude  of  deepest 
affection.  No  child  puts  that  on;  it 
is  genuine.  The  death  of  Tad  when 
only  a  boy  was  one  of  the  great  griefs 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  do  not  wish 
to  criticize  a  woman  who  has  been 
dead  half  a  century,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  right  to  present  her  as  so 
different  from  what  she  really  was 
in  Lincoln's  life." 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  one  of  the  most 
varied  collections  of  data  concerning 
Lincoln  and  is  always  ready  to  let  a 
visitor  browse  among  the  letters, 
diaries  and  other  documents.  She  is 
still  interested  in  club  life  and  is  a 
frequent  guest  of  honor  at  club  func- 
tions. 

Admirer  of  Great  Emancipator. 

Col.  Timothy  H.  Roberts  of  260  Rut- 
land rd.,  who  has  lectured  on  Lincoln 
for  many  years  and  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  sergeant  of 
the  guard  of  honor  at  Lincoln's  bier, 
is  always  ready  to  talk  of  his  per- 
sonal association  with  the  great 
President. 

"The  life  of  Lincoln  has  been 
searched  as  that  of  no  other  man  in 
history,"  he  said,  "and  not  one  fault 


snow-white  hair  that  he  wears  rather 
long  and  with  a  fascinating  wave  over 
the  temple.  He  has  a  white  goatee 
that  gives  him  the  appearance  of  the 
type  of  Southern  colonel  romanticists 
love  to  describe,  but  he  4s  a  rnb;,1 
Northerner  and  cannot  find  words 
strong  enough  to  express  his  denun- 
ciation of  Jeff  Davis,  who,  he  claims, 
fled  from  Richmond  in  the  face  of 
defeat. 

Carried  Dispatches  for  President. 

Of  his  personal  connections  with 
Lincoln  he  said:  "The  last  year  of 
the  Civil  War  I  spent  in  Washington. 
I  was  only  18  years  old  and  carried 
dispatches  to  and  from  the  White 
House.  President  Lincoln  was  always 
kind,  always  sympathetic,  and  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  call  for  help", 
especially  from  a  mother.  I  was  very 
proud  to  be  chosen  as  one  of  the 
guard  of  honor  when  the  beloved 
President's  body  lay  in  state.  More 
than  30,000  sorrowing  people  filed  by. 
Never  has  there  been  known  such 
universal  mourning.  It  was  not  only 
a  President  who  had  passed  away,  it 
was  a  friend  of  the  whole  people." 

President  Lincoln  is  described  by 
Mrs.  Johnson  as  homely  and  awk-  | 
ward.  "When  I  saw  him  ride  by  to 
the  White  House  after  his  first  in- 
auguration he  stood  in  the  open 
barouche,  where  all  could  see  him," 
she  said.  "I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  homely  or  awkward  man. 
He  never  stood  erect  and  never 
dressed  as  one  would  expect  the  Chief 
Executive  should.  I  thought  that  he 
was  not  at  all  like  White  House  peo- 
ple. But  there  was  something  fascinat- 
ing about  his  personality  when  you 
talked  with  him.  One  forgot  his 
homely  face,  his  gawky  figure  and  his 
uncouth  clothes." 

Thought  Him  Handsome  Man. 

Colonel  Roberts  goes  even  further 
in  admiration,  for  he  declared:  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  to  me  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  I  have  ever  known. 
I  could  not  see  his  awkwardness  or 
other  faults  that  some  have  de- 
scribed, for  his  kindliness  of  face  and 
manner  redeemed  everything  else.  If 
ever  a  man's  soul  shone  in  his  face,  it 
was  Abraham  Lincoln's." 

Each  year  the  Brooklynites  who  can 
give  a  Lincoln  message  from  per- 
sonal experience  grow  fewer  in  num- 
ber, but  the  three  who  were  inter- 
viewed for  todaf  seem  to  have  every 
prospect  of  many  years  to  come. 


/id.     The  most  obscure  parts 

*"fe  have  been  laid  bare,  and 

£  word  or  deed  has  Abraham 

^jbeen  found  wanting." 

Colonel  Roberts  is  a  tall,  handsome 


or  act  to  his  discredit  has  ever  been  ^an  past  the  80th  milestone.    He  has 
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Johnson,  Mrs.  Rebecca 


Lincoln,  Hi.  -  cooked  dinner  for  L, 


FRIEND  OF  ABRAHAM 
.  LINCOLN  DIES  AT  89 

— I         \W 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Johnson,'  who  lived 
in  the  first  house  built  in  Lincoln 
when  she  came  here  as  a  small 
child,  passed  away  yesterday.  She 
made  her  home  with  her  brother, 
B.  F.  Allison,  124  West  street. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  nearly  four-score 
years  and  ten,  remembers  Abraham 
Lincoln  well.  In  the  fifties,  in  fact. 
i  she  cooked  dinner  for  him.  Her 
1  husband  was  for  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
j  las,  Lincoln's  political  opponent, 
,  but  Mrs.  Johnson  was  an  adherent 
I  of  Mr.  Lincoln's. 

Her  memory  of  the  events  and 
personalities  of  the  Civil  War  pe- 
riod were  very  vivid  and  she  de- 
lighted to  rehearse  them  to  her 
friends. 

-Rebecca  Allison  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  children  of  Benjamin  and 
Lavisa  Allison.  She  was  born  at 
Piketown,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  1840. 

When  she  was  but  a  child  she 
[  came  with  her  parents  to  Illinois, 
settling  in  what  is  now  Lincoln. 

In  1856  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Leroy  Brown.  In  1886  Mr.  Brown 
died. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mrs.  Brown 
was  in  charge  of  the  nurses  at  the 
Lincoln  State  School  ana  Colony  in 
the  days  when  Dr.  Taylor  was  super- 
intendent. 

About  twenty  years  ago  she  was 
married  to  Dr.  Ford  Johnson  who 
passed  away  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago. 

In  August,  1921,  Mrs.  Johnson 
went  to  Chicago.  While  there  she 
was  taken  ill  and  lived  there  until 
four  weeks  ago  when  she  was 
brought  to  Lincoln  to  the  home  of 
her  brother.  A  week  ago  she  was 
taken  to  St.  Clara's  hospital  where 
she  breathed  her  last  yesterday 
morning. 

She  is  survived  by  her  brother,  B. 
F.  Allison  of  Lincoln. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held 
at  the  First  Methodist  church  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  con- 
ducte  dby  Rev.  Stanley  Ward.  In- 
terment will  be  in  the  Union  ceme- 
tery. 

The  casket  will  remain  at  Ryan's 
undertaking  parlors  until  the  fu- : 
neral. 


JOHNSON,   MRS.  W.   W. 


Bloomington,    111. 


LINCOLN  LIKED  CHICKEN 
BUT  COULDN'T  CATCH  0NE| 

A  72-year-old  patient  at  St  Patrick's 
Hospital  recalls  Abraham  Lincoln,  not 
as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  lover  of  good 
food,   especially  chicken. 

Mrs  W.  W.  Johnson's  view  of  the 
martyred  President  goes  back  67  years 
to  a  day  when  he  was  not  President 
but  merely  "Uncle  Abe,"  a  friend  of 
her  father,  G.  B.  Gano.  Gano  and 
Lincoln  had  gone  to  school  together, 
not  far  from  Bloomington,  and  re-, 
mained  much  in  each  other's  company 
until  the  day  came  for  each  to  choose 
his  manner  of  life. 

"Guess  I'll  be  a  farmer,"  said  Gano. 

"Think  I'll  be  a  lawyer,"  replied  Lin- 
coln. 

According  to  Mrs  Johnson's  first 
recollection  of  him,  "Uncle  Abe"  was 
accustomed  to  drop  in  on  Sunday  for 
chicken  dinner  with  his  old  schoolmate 
and  his  family. 

"A  long  shadow  coming  down  the 
road  on  Sunday  meant  a  chicken  din- 
ner," Mrs  Johnson  recalls  smilingly. 
"One  day  'Uncle  Abe'  came  into  the 
yard,  put  his  hat  on  a  tree  trunk  and 
said  he  reckoned  he  ought  to  contribute 
something  by  catching  the  chicken, 
anyhow.  But  he  didn't,"  continues 
Mrs  Johnson.  "He  was  too  awkward 
and  when  we  children  tittered  at  him, 
he  gave  up.  But  he  stayed  for  din- 
ner." 

Her    next    recollection    is   of    "Uncle 

Abe"  when  he  was  in  Washington.  But 
he  wasn't  away  very  long.  One  after- 
noon, an  older,  grayer  man  than  they 
had  known  before  came  in  for  dinner. 
That  night,  he  and  her  father  sat  on 
the  porch  facing  the  prairie  and  talked 
far  into  the  night.  "Uncle  Abe"  an- 
swered freely  and  frankly  to  all  her 
father's  questions. 

"He  was  troubled,  all  right,  but  it 
was  like  a  touch  of  old  times  when  he 
took  me  on  his  knee  the  next  morning 
and  said :  'Be  a  good  girl  now  for 
Uncle  Abe.  Whatever  you  are,  be  a 
good  Republican  for  your  Uncle  Abe.' 
I  guess  you  can  tell  how  I've  always 
voted." 

Recollection  of  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln  remains 
vividly  with  Mrs  Johnson. 

On  a  day  in  April  in  1865  she  ran 
across  the  field  to  her  father,  who  was 
plowing.  She  handed  him  a  paper. 
Mrs  Johnson  remembers  her  father 
crying:  "Here  girlie,  tie  them  up." 
Lincoln's  schoolmate  then  burst  into 
tears  while  the  child  wonderingly 
obeyed. 

"Like  children,"  declares  Mrs  John- 
son, "men  stood  crying  the  next  day- 
crying  as  though  they  had  lost  a  fa- 
ther."—St   Louis    Post-Dispatch. 
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Johnson,  William  T. 


Springfield,    Hl< 
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Saw  Lincoln  with 

Editor  of  Journal 

I  think  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  in- 
spired man.  I  am  an  old  man  now  and  I 
have  met  many  prominent  men  in  my  day, 
but  never  have  I  observed  a  personality 
of  such  wonderful  charm  as  his.  His  keen 
wisdom,  his  homely  wit,  his  gentleness  and 
kindness — all  made  up  a  nature  that 
beamed  with   the   goodness  in   him. 

From  the  first  time  that  I  saw  him  I 
knew  he  was  a  coming  man.  I  Mard  him 
speak  first  at  Springfield  and  his  peculiarly 
powerful  oratory  struck  me  as  that  of 
a  man  of  unusual  force. 

The  Chicago  Journal  can  well  take  pride 
in  its  part  In  introducing  Lincoln  to  the 
American  people.  I  saw  him  three  times, 
and  each  time  he  was  in  company  with 
Charles  L.  Wilson,  then  editor  of  The 
Journal. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
Lincoln  man  at  that  time.  Despite  the  ob- 
scurity of  Lincoln,  Wilson  felt  that  he  was 
a  big  man  and  published  in  The  Journal 
powerful  editorials  declaring  him  the 
greatest   man   in   Illinois. 

WILLIAM   T.    JOHNSON. 
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Johnston,  Dennis  JT. 


LINCOLN  VISITS  RECALLED 

Grandson    of   President's   Stepmother   Lives   Here; 
Trips  to  Old  Farm  Remembered 

There  is  a  tiny  cottage  just  off  Whittier  Boulevai-d  wherein  lives  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  83  years  of  age,  who  will  take  a  keener  interest  in  the 
observation  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  today  than  any  other  citizen — it  is 
a  personal  interest  rich, with  memories,  for  the  old  man  is  the  grandson 
of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  and  was  reared  practically  by  her  in  the 
old  log  cabin  where  Lincoln  spent  many  years. 
Dennis  Franklin  Johnston's  father*a  broad  shouldered  man  with  keen 


was  John  D.  Johnston,  eldest  son 
of  the  woman  whose  love  and  sym- 
pathy helped 
and  encouraged 
Abraham  Lin- 
coln through 
the  struggle 
with  poverty 
and  deprivation 
in  reaching  a 
better  and 
higher  life. 

Mr.  Johnston's 
father  was  the 
childhood  play- 
mate and  boy- 
hood friend  of 
Lincoln.  He 
married  years 
before  Lincoln, 
and  at  the 
death  of  his  wife,  the  baby  Dennis, 
3  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  his 
Grandmother  Lincoln.  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  that  time  was  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  at  Springfield,  111. 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Los  Angeles  is 


DENNIS    F 
JOHNSTON 


J: 


blue  eyes  and  was  quite  active  un- 
til a  year  ago  when  he  fell  and 
fractured  his  hip.  This  has  con- 
fined him  to  his  chair. 

He  is  a,  quiet,  reticent  man,  but 
his  memory  is  clear  about  his  child- 
hoci  and  later  life  and  his  replies 
are  positive  and  frank. 

"He  was  always  Uncle  Abe  to  me," 
Mr.  Johnston  said.  "I  never  knew 
that  he  was  not  a  blood  relation 
until  I  was  grown.  We  kids  used 
to  fight  about  who  would  open  the 
gate  when  we  heard  his  'halloo*  as 
he  entered  the  lane.  He  would 
laugh  at  the  scramble  he  caused 
among  us  to  get  to  the  gate." 

INTEREST    SHOWN 
"How  did  Mr.  Lincoln  pass   the 
time  during  his  visits?" 

"He  would  ask  about  the  happen- 
ings— the  doings  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  always  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  folks.  He  would  hang 
his.  coat  and  hat  on  the  pegs — he 


(Continued  on  Page  9,  Column  6» 


LINCOLN  VISIT 
RECALLED  HERE 

(Continued  from  First  Page) 

was  quite  dressy  in  those  days. 
When  dinner  time  came  he  went 
ou';  to  the  well  and  washed  in  the 
family  wash  basin,  and  would  comb 
his  hair  with  the  family  comb  be- 
fore the  little  cracked  looking 
glass,  just  as  he  always  had  done 
and  as  the  rest  of  us  did.  I  can 
see  him  now  as  plain  as  I  could 
then. 

"Sometimes  he  would  write,  he 
called  it  work  for  a  long  time.  If 
there  was  a  camp  meeting  near  we 
would  all  go  to  that.  He  always 
liked  camp  meetings.  He  would 
meet  lots  of  his  old  friends  and  he 
would  b^  asked  to  speak  to  them — 
not  preach,  you  understand,  but  tell 
them  the  things  that  were  going  on 
at  Springfield.  They  were  just 
crazy  to  hear  him  speak. 

DEATH  RECALLED 

"Do  you  remember  your  Grand- 
father  Lincoln's   death?" 

"Just  as  clear  as  if  it  was  "es- 
terday,"  he  said.  "He  had  one  of 
his  bad  heart  spells  and  grand- 
mother sent  for  Uncle  Abe.  He 
came  right  down  and  grandfather  ! 
seemed  to  get  some  better,  inen 
Uncle  Abe  went  back  to  Springfield 
but  grandfather  died  right  after. 
He  could  not  come  for  the  funeral 
for  he  had  some  important  bus- 
iness, but  he  came  a  few  days  later. 
It  was  then  that  he  gave  father 
the  farm  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  stay  and  take  care 
of  grandmother." 

"Did  you  stay  on  there  then?" 

"Yes,  for  several  years,  but  my 
father  finally  married  again  and 
hi  sold  the  farm  to  my  first  cou- 
sin, John  Hall.  Father  then  took 
us  to  Arkansas,  that  was  the  last 
time  I  was  at  the  old  farm." 

"How  old  were  you  then,  Mr. 
Johnston?" 

"I  was  about  15." 

SERVED  IN  WAR 

"My  father  was  better  looking 
than  Uncle  Abe  when  they  were 
young  fellows,"  he  continued  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "and  he  used 
to  cut  Uncle  Abe  out  of  his  girls, 
but  he  didn't  care,  he  didn't  take 
much  truck  with  the  girls,  father 
said,  he  was  too  busy  studying  at 
that  time." 

Mr.  Johnston  answered  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  en- 
listed and  served  all  through  the 
war. 


Jones,  Iv'aj .   Edward  J. 


Saw  Lincoln  at  Fort   Stedman 

Petersburg, 


MAJ  EDWARD  J.  JONES. 

Saw    Lincoln    at    Fort    Stedman,    in 
Front  of  Petersburg,   in    1865. 

"I  saw  President   Lincoln,"    said   Maj 
l  Edward    J.    Jones,    the    commander    of 
Jones'    battery,    "at    fort    Stedman,    in 
front  of  Petersburg-,  in  March,  1865. 

"He  was  a  guest  at  Grant's  head- 
quarters, and  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation  was  within  the  sound  of  the 
firing-,  if  he  did  not  see  the  fight,  when 
Gen  Lee  made  his  last  aggressive  at- 
tempt to  break  Grant's  lines,  in  the  con- 
federate attack  of  Marcii  25,  on  that, 
portion  of  the  union  "works  which  was 
held,  in  part,  by  my  battery,  and  which 
is  known  in  history  a:-  t.ie  'assault  on 
fort  Stedman.' 

"It   was   my   battery   also,"    said    Maj 
Jones,   "that  fired  the  last  guns  at  Ap- 
pomattox,   as   \ve   were   intrusted   with 
the    duty    of    discharging •  the    captured, 
Pieces  from  the  confederates. 

"But,  I  regret  to  say,"  concluded  the 
n.aior,   "that  I  never  had  the  honor  of  ; 
personally  meeting  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  Presidents." 
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FRIEND  OF  LINCOLN^fl 
HONORED  BY  TOWN  | 

MILFORD,  N.  H.,  May  30  (AP) 
— The   town  of  Milford  paid  tribute 
today  to  one  of  the  dwindling  number 
who   knew  Abraham   Lincoln  person- 
ally,  the   last   member   of   the   Oliver 
•  W.   Lull   Post,   G.   A.   R.,   Past   Com- 
j  mander  Elbridge  P.  Jones,  now  89. 
As    a    boy,    Jones    lived    with    his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Jones, 
at  Springfield,  111.,  a  neighbor  of  the 
Lincolns.       He    has    many    anecdotes 
of  their  kindnesses  and  cherishes  me- 
mentoes  given  him  by  the  Lincolns. 
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rones,  Jolin  &. 


7Z™  A  Locust  4400 


THE    EVENING    BULLETIN-PHILADE 


BORN  1809— DIED  1865 


This  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  executed  by  Gutzon  Borglum, 
famous  sculptor.  It  is  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  children  often  gather 
around  the  figure  and  sit  on  the  bench  beside  it. 


'61  VETERAN  TALKED 

TO  'ABE'  UNAWARES 

Failed    to    Recognize    President 

He  Had  Longed  to  Meet — Saw 

Lincoln  at  Front 


-■?. 


LAUGHING  AT  SHELL  FIRE 


A  short  chat  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
while  the  Civil  War  was  at  its  height 
is  one  of  tha  cher- 
ished memories  of 
John  R.  Jones,  a 
G.  A.  R.  veteran  of 
2016  N.  25th  St. 

Mr.  Jones,  now 
85,  enlisted  when 
he  was  16  and 
served  with  the 
New  York  Volun- 
teers to  the  finish 
of  the   struggle. 

He  is  a  retired 
carpenter,  was  for- 
merly commander 
of  Courtland  Saun- 
ders Post,  No.  21, 
and  is  now  senior 
vice  commander. 
He  lives  alone  at  the  25th  st.  address, 
where  he  keeps  house  and  entertains 
army  comrades  who  drop  in.  His 
wife,  Annie,  died  five  years  ago. 


John  B.   Jones 


"We  camped  at  Arlington  Heights 
after  routing  the  Confederates,"  the 
old  soldier  said,  "and  while  we  were 
there  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  visit  the  Capitol,  which  was 
nearby. 

"I  was  strolling  up  a  walk  leading 
to  the  building  when  I  saw  a  tall  man 
approaching.  He  wore  a  high  hat. 
There  was  a  small  wart  on  his  face 
and  he  had  black  whiskers. 

"  'Where  have  I  seen  that  man  be- 
fore?' I  wondered.  But  I  couldn't 
place  him.  While  I  was  considering 
who  he  might  be,  he  stopped  and 
smiled. 

"  'How  do  you  do,  soldier?'  he  said. 

"  'How  do  you  do,  sir?'  I  replied. 
At  the  same  time,  I  saluted. 

"  'I  see  by  your  badge  jthat  you're 
in  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,'  he  said, 
with  a  smile. 

"  'Yes,    sir,'    I   replied. 

"  'You're  lately  from  the  front?' 

"  'Yes,  sir— and  I  would  like  to  visit 
the    Capitol.' 

"His  eyes  fairly  sparkled  and  his 
voice  became  still  more  cordial. 

"  'No  one  has  a  better  right  than 
you  to  see  the  Capitol,'  he  said.  'Good 
bye— and  good  luck  !' 

"He  smiled  again.  But  under  that 
smile  there  seemed  to  be  a  look  of 
despair.  He  walked  away  with  shoul- 
ders erect,  but  this  head  was  bov/ed, 
as  if  he  were  thinking  of  serious 
things  as  he  strolled  along. 

"A  soldier  doing  guard  duty  nearby 
had  noticed  us. 

"  'Know  who  that  was  you  were 
talking  to,    Bud?'    he   said. 

"  'No,  I  don't,'  I  said. 


"  'Why,  that  was  Abe  Lincoln !'  he 
told  me. 

"Well,  I  could  have  collapsed  right 
there!  Many  a  time  I  had  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Lincoln— and  then  I  didn't  even 
know  him  when  he  spoke  to  me!" 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Jones  saw 
President  Lincoln  again. 

"We  were  camped  at  Petersburg  after 
some  hard  fighting,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 
"We  had  just  finished  building  a  cor- 
duroy road  through  the  swamp  land 
when  word  flashed  around  that  Lincoln 
had  arrived. 

"He  passed  us  riding  a  small  horse 
and  followed  by  his  staff.  The  horse 
was  so  small  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  to 
draw  his  knees  up  to  keep  his  feet 
from  touching  the  ground.  He  carried 
his  high  hat  in  his  right  hand  and  his 
cane  and  the  bridle  rein  in  his  left 
hand. 

"While  the  President  was  passing 
us,  two  or  three  shells  came  over  our 
heads  and  burst  in  the  air.  Wives  of 
several  officers  screamed  and  ran  into 
a  small  log  house. 

But  the  President  smiled  at  us  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  He  wayed  his 
hat  as  we-  cheered.  And  even  the 
bursting  of  another  shell  did  not  drown 
the  noise  of  those  hurrahs."- 


Josef,   E.   E. 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Washington 
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E.E.  Josef,  Buffalo  Citizen, 
Remembers  Days  of  Lincoln 


Businessman,  93,  Enlist- 
ing Early  for  Civil  War 
Heard  Emancipator 
Speak  in  Georgetown 
Camp. 

Lincoln  is  before  every  mind  in  Buf- 
falo Tuesday,  Feb.  12.  It  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  Emanci- 
pator. But  to  few  as  a  personal  mem- 
ory; and  it  is  safe  to  say,  to  none  quite 
so  vividly  as  to  Edward  E.  Josef,  1388 
Jefferson  avenue,  proprietor  of  a  hard- 
ware manufacturing  works  at  67  Main 
Street.  This  veteran  of  the  Civil  war  is 
93  years  old. 

Because  of  Mr.  Josef's  hale  and 
hearty  condition  of  mind  and  body, 
Lincoln  appears  in  his  memory  with 
the'  vitality  vouchsafed  to  few  recol- 
lections after  they  have  grown  dusty 
for  65  years.  He  saw  Lincoln  a  number 
of  times  on  and  off  during  the  Civil 
war  period,  and  met  him  on  at  least 
one   occasion. 

Born  May  3,  1835  in  London,  Mr. 
Josef  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy 
of  nine.  He  lived  in  and  about  New 
York  for  many  years,  coming  to  Buffala 
in  1872  and  thereafter  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  Buffalonian  of  56  years'  standing. 
Among  Early  Volunteers. 

A  heavy  bronze  medal  shows  that  he 
enlisted  in  1861  in  the  First  New  Jersey  I 
militia  brigade.  It  was,  Mr.  Josef  boasts,  ! 
the  first  outfit  to  reach  Washington  on  [ 
the  first  call  for  volunteers  in  full  j 
equipped  condition.  Until  the  end  of 
the  war  it  served,  taking  part  in  44 1 
battles  and  skirmishes.  The  Buffalo  J 
veteran  saw  two  years  and  eight  I 
months  service. 

Lincoln  was  first  glimpsed  by  Mr. ! 
Jcsef  when  early  in  1861  he  passed 
through  Philadelphia.  The  crew  of  the 
battleship  Congress  had  presented  the 
city  with  a  mammoth  silk  American 
emblem,  made  by  them  during  the  long 
days  at  sei.  They  determined  to  present 
it  to  the  people  of  the  first  port  their 
ship  touched,  and  Philadelphia  hap- 
pened to  fill  the  bill.  Lincoln  hauled 
the  flag  to  the  top  of  the  civic  flag 
pole  and  broke  out  the  colors. 

Again  Mr.  Josef  saw  the  Emanci- 
pator, standing  at  the  curb  in  front  of 
the  White  house  as  the  incoming 
troops  marched  by  in  Pennsylvania 
avenue.  The  most     intimate     contact, 
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EDWARD   E.   JOSEF 


howe'  ;r,  was  when  in  camp  at  Meri- 
dian   iill,  Georgetown. 

Lincoln  Has  His  Joke. 

The  President  came  out.  The  men 
crowded  around  him.  He  asked  them  to 
form  in  line  in  order  to  shake  hands 
with  all.  and  then  said,  "You  don't 
want  to  see  me.  You  want  to  see  the 
man  who  pays  you,"  and  drew  from  be- 
hind his  owi  tall  frame,  the  short, 
white  bearded  figure  of  Chase,  secre- 
tary of  traasury. 

Mr.  Josef  wrote  several  incidents 
about  Lincoln  for  Ida  Tarbell  at  the 
time  she  was  compiling  her  well  known 
'biography  of  the  Emancipator,  he  said 
Tuesday. 

One  tiny  souvenir  of  battle  Mr. 
Josef  carries  wih  him  constantly.  After 
the  old  flint  lock  relics  were  taken 
from  the  tioops  and  percussion  cap 
muskets  supplied,  the  soldiers  began 
accumulating  such  mementoes,  Mr. 
Josef  says.  Entirely  unintentional, 
even  unavoidable,  the  process  was.  The 
copper  caps  were  blown  to  bits  and 
invariably  some  of  the  pieces  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  he  says.  One 
tiny  blue  mark  on  a  finger  remains  of 
scores  he  once  was  tattooed  with. 

The  rest — well,  it's  65  years  since  the 
war  and  tnat  gives  a  man  plenty  of 
time  to  dig  them  out  with  a  pen  knife 
when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  at 
times. 
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Judd,    David  G. 


HEARD  LINCOLN  DEBATE. 

David    G.   Judd,    Co.   F,   38th    111.,   2109 
i  Rock    St.,    Little    Rock,    Ark.,    says    that 
J  he    is    86    years    old    and    feels    that    he 
I  could  jump  thru  a  troop  of  Johnny  Rebs 
or  jump  over  a  wall  as  well  as   he   ever 
could.     He  heard   one   of  the  famous   de- 
bates between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  when 
they    were    running:    for    Congress.      He 
I  voted    for    Lincoln    when    he    wa's    in    the 
Army,     though     he     was     not     quite     old 
enough    on    election    day.      But   being    in 
the    Army    was    sufficient;    they    allowed 
him    to    cast    his    vote,    and    it    was    for 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Returned  to  Atcmsou.  , 

Mrs.  Blair  moved  back  to  Atchison  I 
from  Denton,  in  190C,   taking  up     her  j 
residence    at      1141.    Atchison      street, 
" ■'■t^"_ib"  l1'-"'1   ""Ml  I^ijii''1"]^"1'     ^^ 

.Mrs.  Blair  was  one  of  therewlrvy 
lng  Atchison  residents  who  heard 
Abraham  Lincoln  give  his  memorable 
address  on  "The  Issues  of  the  Day" 
at  the  Atchison  Methodist  ehureh  De- 
cember 2,  1859.  Fpr  more  than  two 
hours  he  talked  to  his  large  audience 
that  night,  Mrs.  Blair  recently  stated, 
and  the  address  was  so  forceful  that 
it  swayed  friend  and  foe  alike.  Mrs. 
Blair  was  of  the  opinion  that  that  ad- 
dress had  a  large  part  in  shaping  the 
sentiment  of  Northeast  Kansas  against 
slavery..  Mrs.  Blair  was  also  present 
at  one  of  the  history  making  debates 
between  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglass,  in  Lewistown,  111...  and  her 
recollections  of  that  debate  were  un- 
di  mined  until  a  few  weeks  before  her 
"•••<Mi.  _____  _— — ' 
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Julian,    George  W. 


Springfield,    111, 


AN  INTIMATE  VIEW  OF  LINCOLN. 

As  Early  as  January,  1861,  His  Sad- 
dened Expression  Was  Noticeable, 
Said  George  W.  Julian. 

"  My  first  meeting'  with  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in 
January,  1861.  when  I  visited  him  at  his  home 
in  Springfield.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
famous-  "  railspliitter,".as  he  was  then  famil- 
iarly/ called,  and  as  a  member  elect  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  congress  I  desired  to  form 
some  acquaintance  with  the  man  who  was 
destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
impending  national  crisis.  Although  I  had 
zealously  supported  him  in  the  carrass,  and 
was  strongly  impressed  by  the  grasp  of 
thought  and  aptness  of  exr-ession  which 
marked'  his  great  debate  with  Douglas,  yet, 
as  a  thorough  going  Free  Soiler  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  radical  wing  of  Republicanism,  my 
prepossessions  were  against  him.  He  was 
a  Kentuckian,  amd  a  conservative  Whig,  .who 
had  supported  Gen.  Taylor  in  1848  and  Gen.. 
Scott  four  years  later,  when  the  "Whig  party 
finally  sacrificed  both  its  character  and  its 
life  on  the  altar  of  slavery.  His  nomination, 
moreover,  had  been  secured  through  the 
diplomacy  of  conservative  Republicans, 
whose  morbid,  dread  of  '  abolitionism  '  unfit- 
ted them,  as  I  believed,  Sor  leadership  in  the 
battle  with  slavery  which  had  now  become 
inevitable,  while,  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Seward 
had  been  to  me  a  severe  disappointment  and 
a  real  personal  grief.  Still,  I  did  not  wash 
to  do  Mr.  Lincoln. the  slightest  injustice,  while 
I  hoped  amd 'believed,  his  courage  an difirmness 
would  prove  equal  to-  the  emergency. 

"  On  meeting*  hina,  I  found  him  far  better 
looking  than  the  campaign  pictures  had  rep- 
resented. These,,  as  a  general  rule,  were 
wretched  caricatures.  His  face,  when  light- 
ed up  in  conversation,  was'n.ot  unhandsome, 
and  the  kindly  and-  winning  tones  of  his  voice 
pleaded  for  him,  as  did  the  smile  which 
played,  about  his'  rugged  features.  He  was 
full  of  anecdote  andi  humor,  and  readily  found 
his  way  to  *he  heai'ts,  of  those  who  enjoyed 
a  welcome  to  nisi  fireside.  His  face,  however, 
was  sometimes  marked  by  that  touching  ex- 
pression of  sadness,  which  became  so  gen- 
erally noticeable  in  the  following  years.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  our  first  Republican 
executive,  and  returned  home  more  fully  in- 
spired than  ever  with  the  purpose  to  sustain 
him  to  the  utmost  in  facing  the  duties  of  his 
great  office. 

"  The  chief  purpose  of  this  visit,  however, 
related  to  another  matter.  The  rumor  was 
then  current  and  generally  credited,  that  Si- 
mon Cameron  and  Caleb  B.  Smith  were  to  be 
made  cabinet  ministers,  and  I  desired  to 
enter  my.  protest  against  such  a  movement. 
Mt.  Lincoln,  heard  me  patiently,  but  made 
no  committal;  and  the  subsequent  selection 
of  these  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana'  Republicanism,  along  with  Se-ward 
and'  Chase,  illustrated  the  natural  tendency 
of  his  mind  to  mediate  between  opposing 
forces.  This  was  further  illustrated  a  lit- 
tle later  when,  some  of  his  old  "Whig  friends 
pressed  the  appointment  of  an  incompetent 
and.  unfit  man  for  an  important  position. 
When  I  remonstrated  against  it,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied:  '  There  is  much  force  in  what 
you  say,  but,  in  the  balancing  of  matters,  I 
guess  I  shall  have  to  appoint  him.'  This 
'  balancing  of  .matters  '  was  a  source  of  in- 
finite vexajtion  during  his  administration,  as 
it  has  been  tO'  his  successors;  but  it  was  then 
easier  to  criticise  this  policy  than  to  point  the 
way  to  any  practicable  method  of  avoidingit. 

"  His  character  had  been  grossly  misrep- 
resented and  maligned  in  both  sections 
of  the  union;  and  the  critical  condition 
naturally  whetted  the  appetite  of  men  of 
all  parties  to  see  and  hear  the  man  who 
was  now  the  central  figure  of  the  republic. 
The  tone  of  moderation,  tenderness,  and 
good  will  which  breathed  through  his  in- 
augural speech  made  a  profound,  impression 
in  his  favor;  while  his  voice,  though  not 
strong  nor  full  toned,  rang  out  over  the  acres 
of  people  before  him.  with  surprising  dis- 
tinctness, and,,  1  think,  was  heard  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  his  audience. " 
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